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A better-informed doctor is a better doctor. A better- 
informed American is a better American. Here is your 
opportunity to help your doctor be both. 

When you arrange to have the American Review of 
Soviet Medicine sent to him, or her, you not only put him 
in touch with the important accomplishments of doctors 
and scientists in the Soviet Union ... you also help to 
strengthen the friendship between these two great coun- 
tries, which is absolutely essential to peace and long life 


for all of us. 


‘More Important Than the Atom Bomb’ 

That’s what the New York Times’ science reporter 
called the work of Professor Bogomolets on his now 
world-famous AC Serum... the first word of which was 
brought to America by the American Review of Soviet 
Medicine. The Review also brought to American doctors 
the first word of the work of Professor Negovsky on 
the revival of organisms, and other similarly important 
achievements of Soviet medicine. Recently, New York 
newspapers carried news of the opening of the first clinic 
in America for the treatment and study of retinitis pig- 
mentosa (progressive hardening of the retina, ultimately 
causing total blindness) ... Funds for this Clinic were 
raised by the Review. 


Information Available Nowhere Else 

The Review is the official organ of the American-Soviet 
Medical Society, which numbers among its members some 
of the most distinguished figures in the field of medicine. 
The editors have access to the Society’s extensive library 
of Soviet medical material, and are in close personal 
touch with Soviet doctors and organizations, Its chief 
editor, Dr. Jacob Heiman (author of Medical Progress in 
the USSR) has recently returned from an extensive visit 


in the Soviet Union. 
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But, in the spirit of real reciprocity, the Review also 
concerns itself with making American medical progress 
known in the Soviet Union, where the information is most 
eagerly and cordially received. 

Founded three years ago by Dr. Walter B. Cannon and 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist of Johns Hopkins University, the 
Review has won such widespread interest and welcome 
that it is now published also in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
a special British edition. 


Every Dector In America... 

and also every dentist, every medical technician, should 
read the Review regularly. As a reader of Soviet Russia 
Today, you know how true that is. All your life you'd 
glow with pride, if you were the one to bring this vital 
magazine to his attention. Then why not do it now... for 
yourself, for your doctor, for the health of America, and 
for the peace of the world... 


Fill Out This Coupon Now! Muil It Today! 





Dr. Robert 1. Leslie 
American Review of Soviet Medicine 
58 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $6.00 (check or money order), for a one-year 
subscription (6 issues, bi-monthly) to be sent to my doctor: 
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JoHANNEQ STEEL, distinguished writer, 
lecturer and radio commentator, is the 
author of a number of books including 
Men Behind the War, The Second World 
War, The Truth About Munich and 
The Future of Europe. He has just 
returned from Paris where he was cov- 
ering the Peace Conference. 


Rev. Wittram Howarp MELIsH is 
Associate Rector of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of tne Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, New York; Chairman of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship and editor of that organiza- 
tion’s Reporter. His articles have ap- 
peared in The Churchman, The Wit- 
ness and other publications. 


Dr. Epwarp L. YouncG is Surgeon- 
in-Chief of the Faulkner Hospital, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Hugh 
Cabot Memorial Fund. He recently 
visited the Soviet Union as a member 
of a delegation representing the Ameri- 
can Society for Russian Relief. 


MICHAEL SAYERS for a number of 
years specialized in investigating and 
writing about Axis intrigue. Together 
with Albert E. Kahn he has published 
Sabotage! The Secret War Against 
America, The Plot Against the Peace 
and most recently The Great Con- 
Spiracy Against Russia. He is also a 
well-known short story writer. 
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book being The Peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 
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books and references on the Soviet 
Union. 

Capt. SERGEI KouRNAKOFF, our mili- 
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Red Army, Russia’s Fighting Forces, 
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She is the author of The Life and Mind 
of Emily Dickinson. Her most recent 
volume of poetry, Slow Music, was pub- 
lished last month. 


JEAN KarsAVINA writes fiction for na- 
tional magazines and is the author of 
a prize-winning novel for teen-agers,» 
Reunion in Poland. She has/ just com- 
pleted a book to be published soon, Tree 
by the Waters. 
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Secretary Wallace and the Fight for Peace 


RESIDENT Truman’s haste to disavow his previous en- 

dorsement of the speech by Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace on American foreign policy, should serve 
to dispose of any lingering doubts as to the administration’s 
complete abandonment of the policies of Franklin D. Roose- 
vet. In standing firmly by his guns in the face of the 
President’s repudiation, Mr. Wallace has strengthened the 
peace forces in our country. 

Unfortunately Secretary Wallace interlarded his speech 
—perhaps for the sake of the endorsement that so quickly 
boomeranged—with confused ideas that were no part of 
the Roosevelt program and some wholly indefensible in- 
‘ nuendoes against the USSR. But even while underestimat- 
ing America’s responsibility for the present crisis in world 
affairs, his speech as a whole represented a sharp attack on 
administration policies. Secretary Wallace called for an 
end to the drive toward war, an end to atomic diplomacy, 
and a positive ‘policy of peace. He warned against further 
truckling to the British imperialist policy. He attacked the 
“get tough with Russia” line, and those “enemies of yester- 
day and false friends of today” who are trying to provoke 
war between the United States and Russia. He called in- 
stead for a policy based on understanding and cooperation 
and for a peace treaty with Russia that would allow friendly 
competition. He advocated turning over to the United 
Nations the atomic bombs and the prohibition of their 
manufacture by individual nations; and “control of the 
strategically located air bases with which the United States 
and Britain have encircled the world.” And, finally, he 
called for the widest possible organization of an informed 
pubic opinion for peace—for the speaking out of all “who 
look upon this war-with-Russia talk as criminal foolishness.” 

Secretary Wallace’s former vigorous statements not 
only on behalf of American-Soviet friendship but in praise 
of the Soviet Union made all the more disappointing some 
of his ill-chosen remarks, especially in the written version 
of this speech, parts of which he omitted in its delivery. 
There was some confusion, too, in his advocacy of a world 
divided ,into spheres of influence. Most confusing of all was 
the ill-fated attempt to present his ideas as representing 
Administration policy — a shortcoming which President 
Truman himself quickly remedied. 

But despite these weaknesses, the most important aspect 
of the speech remains those sections of it which truly re- 
‘flected the deep desires of the American people for peace, 
and its challenge for the vigorous organization of the fight 
for peace. 

The speech has indubitably performed a great service in 
bringing out so sharply and unequivocally the real policies 
of the administration. 

The cries of pain that went up from Senators Vanden- 
berg and Connally in Paris in defense of the Byrnes- 
Vandenberg policy, showed how desperately these gentlemen 


fear any discussion whatsoever of the issues at stake. They 
know well how deeply the common people of America 
want peace. Their violent reaction to even so moderate an 
attack as that of Secretary Wallace indicates their aware- 
ness that their policies do not have the support of the 
people, Thus, they insist on a unity which will present 
their policies in terms which they hope will mislead the 
people as to their real meaning. 

The real. meaning of America’s present foreign policy 
was sharply underlined by a statement of New York’s 
Governor Dewey attacking Wallace’s speech. Dewey said: 


“More than two years ago I laid the foundations for a bi- 
partisan foreign policy, one that could be supported by both 
parties and understood throughout the world. On that foun- 
dation we have made great progress through the cooperation 
of John Foster Dulles and Senator Vandenberg in building 
with the Administration a united policy piece by piece and 
brick by brick. The Wallace speech alone was tragedy 
enough but Mr. Truman’s announcement approving of it 
was a Catastrophe which his statement of today will not 
repair, I am afraid.” 

The real catastrophe for Mr. Dewey would be what 
would happen to his party in the November elections if 
Wallace truly expressed the policies of the Democratic 
Party. In the New York State elections the issue is clear and 
the defeat of Mr. Dewey would be an important step 
toward defeating the bi-partisan foreign policy of whose 
authorship he boasts. The Madison Square Garden meeting 
at which Mr. Wallace spoke was the opening rally of the 
New York State campaign of the Independent Citizens’ 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions and the 
National Citizens’ Political Action Committee: on behalf 
of the Democratic Mead-Lehman ticket, which is supported 
by the ALP. The response of the people to every statement 
on foreign policy made by the speakers left no doubt that 
peace is the great central issue of the important New York 
election campaign as it must be wherever American citizens 
cast their ballots this fall. 

Senator Claude Pepper, in a forthright, fighting speech, 
put it this way.: 


“We are here tonight to talk about what the greatest state 
in the greatest nation in the world is going to do about the 
future. Or to put it more simply, are the 13,000,000 people 
of New York going backward in domestic and foreign policy 
to Hoover or forward with Mead and Lehman and Epstein 
to more Roosevelt democracy at home and abroad?” 


Senator Pepper on Foreign Policy 


ENATOR PEPPER pulled no punches in calling for a 
S return to the Roosevelt policies both at home and 
abroad and in exposing the failures of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. ‘““The American people,” he said, “want to 
know why American armed forces become a symbol of 
royalty and reaction in the skies over Europe and Asia.” 
Excoriating the Russia-haters for the war they are trying 
to get us into, he declared: 


“You and I know that today the reason we have got so 
much Republican unity behind the foreign policy is because 
there is too much McKinley imperialism in our foreign 
policy. What do you expect in a foreign policy which really 
meets the approval of Senator Vandenberg and John Foster 
Dulles? And let us say, as we have not only a right but a 
duty to say to our President, “You have let yourself be 
captured generally by men who in many cases never in their 
hearts believed in either the New Deal or the Good Neigh- 
bor policy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. And if we go on as 
we are now going, appeasing the imperialists in the Re- 
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publican Party there can be:no end but war—there can be 
no alternative but the division of the world into two armed 
camps, one headed by the Soviet Union, the other by the 
United States, which will rob us of our riches and eventually 
devastate our earth.’ ” 


Senator Pepper went on to suggest that the only way 
out of the present mess is to back up from where we all 
are and start over again in the spirit of Roosevelt: 


“...Start over with a frank recognition of the fact that the 
United Nations was built upon the unity of the Big Three 
and cannot effectively function without that unity; with a 
frank recognition of the fact that the tide of power has 
moved from western to eastern Europe and that the Russia 
of today is not the Russia of the Tsars; with a frank 
recognition of the fact that all three of the big Three are 
beset by fear of their security in the future and are des- 
perately building up defenses which they think are necessary 
for their safety. Yes, let us frankly face the facts as they 
are; that we and the British today dominate every ocean 
and sea, every passageway between every ocean and sea, 
every strategic area in the earth outside the Russian home 
land, and that we cannot expect that a great new power, 
though she came late to the stage of history, will forever 
accept that without protest and resentment; frankly face 
the fact that today a Russian ship cannot leave the Russian 
homeland to go anywhere in the world without the per- 
mission of the British or American Navies. Yes, let us 
frankly face the fact that the world is in an upheaval; that 
new forces are clamoring for recognition and for domi- 
nation; that the people are on the march; that they are com- 
ing up out of. their caves and their holes, they are breaking 
out of their dungeons and their bonds, they are throwing 
off their shackles, old and new. Man, all over the world, is 
standing up again, beginning to walk like a man. And in 
many places through lack of political experience or because 
of the kind of oppressors they had, the struggle of man 
upward has not been either peaceful or always pleasing to 
our sensitive eye; that democracy has many forms and many 
stages of evolution, yet that in nearly all these countries 
there is some George Washington, some Jefferson, some 
Lincoln, striving to make a better world—we hope more 
like ours. Let us frankly recognize that it will be our role 
either to stand like the Holy Alliance which tried to suppress 
in the Old World and in the New, the spirit of the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions and to stand athwart the 
stream of history, or else to lend our great strength to this 
tattered army of freedom and independence, wherever it is, 
and let these people wherever they are, feel that America 
has not lost its soul; that the spirit of Washington and 
Lincoln blended in Roosevelt, is still the voice of America.” 


~ 


In recalling America’s own great heritage Senator 
Pepper brought sharply home how far from it we have 
strayed when our press can hail as a triumph of democracy 
the return of the King to Greece in a rigged election sup- 
ported by British bayonets, and condemn as undemocratic 
the results of a popular election in Bulgaria in which 
monarchy was defeated! 

Senator Pepper and Secretary Wallace have called for 
a return to the basic principles of democracy and freedom 
for which the war was fought—a return to the road to 
peace charted by Roosevelt. Let the answer of the Amer- 
ican people be a mighty mobilization in support of their 
initiative. 


The USSR and the Straits 
HROUGHOUT history one of the all-impelling 


problems of landlocked Russia’s foreign policy has been 
that of free access to the world’s waterways, and above all, 
unhampered passage in peace and war through the Bos- 
phorous and the Dardanelles, those narrow passages known 
as the Straits linking the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
Suffice it to note that before the first World War 60 per 
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cent of Russia’s exports and 80 per cent of her grain exports 
were shipped through the Straits, and that it was by way 
of the Straits that most of the armies of intervention invaded 
Southern Russia after the Revolution. It might also be 
noted in passing that while the Panama Canal is 1200 
miles from the tip of Florida, and the Suez Canal almost 
3500 miles from the British Isles, the Black Sea port of 
Odessa is only 350 miles from the Bosphorous. ' 

A Russian writer, N. J. Danilevsky, once said: ‘The 
right for Russian warships to pass freely from the. Black 
Sea into the Mediterranean is nothing but the right to come 
out of one’s inner house into the outside world. However, 
the right for other powers to enter freely into the Black 
Sea is equivalent to the right to occupy our backyard and 
our home for the purpose of robbing it.” In support of this 
view the Russians point out that while the historical record 
is full of seaborne invasions of Russia’s Black Sea regions 
by enemy fleets coming through the Straits, there is not 
a single instance of a Russian fleet attempting to break 
through into the Mediterranean. 

But to Britain, some 3,500 miles away, the Straits have 
always presented both a defensive and expansionist aspect 
in their imperialist policy and they have been willing to 
tolerate Russia’s presence in the area only when this has 
been necessary to avert greater dangers to the Empire. The 
British Empire has never abandoned its intention to con- 
solidate its hold in the Middle and Near East by obtaining 
control over the Black Sea Basin. British representatives 
at all international conferences have consistently fought for 
free passage of His Majesty’s warships into the Black 
Sea. This was temporarily achieved after Russian defeat 
in the Crimean War; the same issue was brought up at the 
Congress of Berlin; after World War I such clauses were 
inserted in the Sévres (1920) and Lausanne (1923) 
Treaties, which ignored Russia’s interests, notwithstanding 
the solemn agreement of the British and the French that 
after Germany’s defeat the Straits would belong to her. 
In the 1923 Treaty it was finally agreed to let Turkey re- 
main in sole control of the Straits, demilitarized and under 
the jurisdiction of an international commission—Britain, 
France, the USSR, Romania, Bulgaria and Japan. Pas- 
sage of warships through the Straits was allowed, while Eng- 
land, France and Italy guaranteed their security. At the 
Montreux convention in 1936, in view of the increasing 
German menace, a modification gave Turkey the right to 
fortify the Straits, and imposed on her the obligation to 
keep the warships of all countries out of them in time of 
war. The Russians accepted this solution as the lesser 
evil, the alternative being the British proposal, ardently 
supported by the Japanese delegation, which tended toward 
declaring the Black Sea open to any warships of non-Black 
Sea powers. 

Historically it has been a characteristic feature of Rus- 
sian foreign policy not to consider Turkey itself to be a 
direct menace. What Russia has always sought to guard 
against was the use of Turkey by other powers to entrench 
themselves at the very doorstep of Russia’s most vital re- 
gions. Whenever Turkey refused to be used as a tool for 
aggression it was possible for agreements to be reached be- 
tween Turkey and Russia strengthening peace and security 
on the Black Sea frontiers of both states. This was the 
case in the Russo-Turkish Treaty of 1798 and the Unkiar- 
Iskelessy agreement of 1823. In both of these treaties the 
Straits remained the property of Turkey, but their, defense 
was recognized as the joint affair 9f Turkey and Russia. 
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Yakov M. Lomakin 


The recently appointed So- 
viet Consul General in New 
York City, brings to his post 
an extensive background of 
knowledge of America. Born 
in Central Russia in 1904 in 
a peasant’s family, his uni- 
versity studies in Moscow in 
political economy and indus- 
trial planning included a 
thorough study of the organi- 


A teacher and writer, he 
worked in the American divi- 
sion of the Tass Agency in 
Moscow, and in 1939 joined 
the staff of Tass in New 
York. In 1941 he was ap- 
pointed Vice Consul in New 
York, in 1942 USSR: Consul 
General on the West Coast. 
In 1944 he returned to Mos- 
cow as Deputy Chief of the 
Press Department, serving in 
that capacity until this spring 
when he came to America as 
adviser to Hon. Andrei 


tive on the Security Council. 
With him in this country are 
his wife, Olga Lomakin, an 
engineer, and two children, 
Larissa, age 10 and Alexey, 
age 3. 


After the Revolution, Kemal’s government, renouncing the 
servile foreign policy of the Sultan, turned again to a 
policy of friendly relations with its mighty neighbor, and 
the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 1921 aimed at permanent 
amity. According to its terms Turkey agreed to refer 
final elaboration of the statute governing the Black Sea 
and the Straits to a special conference of the delegates of 
coastal countries, only to surrender again to British and 
French pressure at Lausanne. Thus history gives precedents 
to the present Soviet proposals. 

In World War I Turkey was an avowed ally of Ger- 
many. In World War II Turkey’s “neutrality” was of a 
very dubious nature, and only at the very last moment 
when Allied victory was already in sight did Turkey co- 
operate with the United Nations. 

During the war ninety per cent of Turkish trade, in- 
cluding the strategically vital chrome ore, went to Ger- 
many. In violation of the Montreux convention, Turkey 
allowed unrestricted passage of German and Italian war- 
ships into the Black Sea, assisting German and Italian 
operations in Romania and the Crimea. If instead of per- 
mitting Axis warships to go through, passage had been 
permitted to the British, in aid of their Soviet ally, the war 
might have been greatly shortened. Turkey’s treachery 
during the War has recently been further revealed in Ger- 
man documents captured by the Soviets in Berlin. In 1941 
von Papen was reporting to his government that in view of 
German successes the Turks were hatching far-reaching 
expansionist plans, including the annexation of part of 
Covieg Azerbaidzhan and the valuable Baku oil deposits. 
In 1942 he reported on a conversation with Turkish Prime 
Minister Saracoglu: “As a Turk he passionately wanted 
Russia to be destroyed.” 

The need of a revision of the Montreux convention was 
recognized at Yalta, and made a matter of record at Pots- 
dam, and there was general agreement that some form of 
internationalization would be essential. The trend of events 
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zation of American industry. ¢ 


Gromyko, Soviet representa- " 
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since Potsdam has led the Soviet Union to seek a direct 
solution of the problem with Turkey along the lines that 
historically have promised Russia the greatest degree of 
security. With the German menace removed, Britain is 
again pressing her imperialist policies against Russia’s in- 
terests, and now a powerful new contender for world dom- 
ination appears on the scene. Although the United States 
was not a signatory to the Montreux convention, we have 
not hesitated to make known our own intentions regarding 
the Straits. While at several points they are in accord with 
the Soviet proposals to Turkey in her note of August 7, 
they differ sharply on points vital to Soviet security. 

There is. agreement that merchant vessels of all nations 
shall have free passage in peacetime, that in wartime war- 
ships of the Black Sea powers shall have full freedom of 
movement in and out of the Straits, while non-Black Sea 
powers.are barred except in especially determined cases. 

But with the remaining points in the Soviet note to 
Turkey the United States and Britain, with Turkey fol- 
lowing their lead, have expressed violent disagreement. The 
Soviet Union proposes that only the Black Sea countries, 
ie, Turkey, Romania, Bulgaria and the Soviet Union, 
should actually govern the Straits, and that the Soviet 
Union and Turkey should jointly fortify them in order to 
prevent their use by other states for purposes inimical to 
the Black Sea powers. 

The United States objects to jurisdiction remaining 
with the Black Sea Powers, insists that Turkey shall re- 
tain sole right of fortification, and makes it clear that the 
United States wants to share in the conference for the re- 
vision of Montreux. 

It should not be surprising if America’s motives are sus- 
pect to the Soviet Union. when we choose this moment to 
send the largest U. S. fleet in peace time steaming into the 
Mediterranean, along with an intensification of our “get 
tough policies” all along the line. And what are they to 
think of the proposal of Walter Lippmann, spokesman for 
powerful Republican circles, who while opposing many 
aspects of administration foreign policy ‘re actually the 
main architects of the present trends of that policy toward 
world domination? Mr. Lippmann advocates what would 
be no less than a declaration of war on the Soviet Union 
over the Straits. In the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 9, he proposes what he calls a “direct” Amer- 
ican policy, namely: 


‘ 


*,.. to build up American power at a selected point where, 
if war comes, the Soviet Union would from the outset be 
on the defensive. That point is manifestly in the Eastern 
Mediterranean in the direction of the Black Sea. For at that 
point American sea and air power can be brought within 
reach of the vital centers of Russia, and can, therefore, most 
surely counteract the striking power of the Red Army. 
There it would be feasible for the United States, employing 
the kind of force with which we are best equipped, to re- 
dress the balance of power which has been radically upset 
by the demobilization of the western land armies, by the 
enfeeblement of Europe, by the disunity of China, and by the 
reorganization of the British empire .. .” 


Mr. Lippmann acknowledges that such a policy would 


involve risks. But it is clear that a world in which the 
Soviet Union enjoys a position of equality, the right to 
secure its own borders and to hold the key to its own house 
is so little to the taste of those for whom he speaks that they 
are quite willing to hurl us all into eternity rather than to 
let us live peacefully in such a world. 


—J. S. 








REPORT FROM PARIS 


Foreign affairs analyst finds Wendell Willkie’s prediction coming 
true—America’s reservoir of good will in Europe is running dry 


o come back to the United States 
T after a few weeks abroad and to 
take a look at the headlines of our 
newspapers leads one to suspect not only 
the motives on the part of a large 
section of the American press, but also 
the sanity of its editors. 

The returning traveler finds the 
American press engaged in a dance of 
war accompanied by the weirdest in- 
cantations. The show put on by the 
press and by the radio is comparable 
only to the performances of tribal witch 
doctors who, preying upon the fears, 
suspicions and anxieties of the members 
of the tribe, drive them into frenzied 
orgies of saber rattling. 

The picture painted by the Amer- 
ican press has no relation whatsoever 
to the reality of the day. That reality 
can be summarized by the simple state- 
ment that Wendell Willkie’s prediction 
has come true. America’s reservoir of 
good will abroad has run completely 
dry. America’s prestige in Europe is 
today at its lowest point. 

It is a harsh thing to say, yet I will 
say it. If the current trend of American 
foreign policy continues, the United 
States of America,’ within eighteen 
months, will be«the most hated nation 
in the world. The European press to- 
day pictures the United States in car- 
toons in which we see the Statue of 
Liberty with her torch held aloft spill- 
ing out gold dollars, whose weight 
crushes the liberated people of Europe 
who are struggling toward economic 
and social independence. 

Wherever I went I was asked: 
“What has happened to Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy? Does Mr. Byrnes: speak 
for all the American people? Who is 
Mr. Vandenberg? Why does America 
want war?” 

There is bitter reseritment in Europe 
at an American foreign policy which 
is symbolized by the presence of Amer- 
ican battleships in the Adriatic, in the 
Mediterranean, and in the Baltic. The 
people of Europe look at the trips of 
these dreadnoughts as harbingers of 
American aggression. Admiral Halsey’s 
recent statement that “it’s nobody’s 
damn business where we go” was ac- 
cepted throughout Europe as a con- 
firmation of the suspicion that America 
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Press Association 


V. M. Molotov addresses the Peace Con- 
ferente in Paris 


has embarked upon a policy of atom 
bomb imperialism. 

Throughout Europe, American po- 
litical and military missions are actively 
supporting and cooperating with the 
remnants of fascism. In Poland, Am- 
bassador Bliss Lane is surrounded by 
reactionary attachés and advisers, such 
as Colonel Pashli and Mr. Zamoyski, 
Americans of Polish descent from Chi- 
cago, who are tied up intimately with 
Polish fascist organizations at home. 
The majority of our Warsaw Embassy 
personnel is of the same caliber. 

These men use their official facil- 
ities to maintain contact with fascist 
underground organizations, which are 
supplied by parachutists who originate 
in certain parts of Germany and Scot- 
land. The result is secret civil war. 
In Poland this is still being carried on 
in the regions of Kielce and Bialystok. 

The Yugoslav incident, for instance 
—and no one would not condemn in 
the sharpest possible terms the shooting 
down of American planes—was the 
culmination of a series of incidents in 
“the course of which the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment felt that its very existence was 
being threatened. The treatment of 
that incident on the part of the Amer- 
ican press was, by all odds, one of the 
most shameful chapters in the history 
of American journalism. The manner 
in which this incident was used to 
incite to war was unprecedented. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


by JOHANNES STEEL 


The attitude of the French press and 
of the European press in general, and 
specifically the British press, was in 
sharp contrast. The entire Yugoslav 
incident was on the front pages of 
Europe’s newspapers but for one single 
day. The incident. was considered by 
the European press as a natural result 
of Américan policy in Europe. 

American newspaper and radio cor- 
respondents in Paris were besieged by 
their offices to send color stories about 
the atmosphere in Paris and to send 
descriptions of the tensions in the 
Luxembourg Palace. The correspond- 
ents found themselves completely at a 
loss because there was neither tension 
over the incident among the diplo- 
mats at the Luxembourg Palace nor 
any interest on the part of the populace 
of Paris. 

It is absolutely impossible to give 
an adequate picture to what extent the 
importance and significance of this in- 
cident has been exaggerated. 

A French taxi driver said to me, 
and he didn’t know that I was an 
American: ““These Americans must be 
crazy. They want to go to war again.” 

The reporting of the Conference by 
the American press is controlled ab- 
solutely by the American delegation. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
these newspaper men submit their copy 
to members of the American delegation. 
They do, however, write along the lines 
expected of them. If anyone gets out of 
line, he is made to feel this by not be- 
ing invited to the next press conference. 
The obvious result is that his news 
service is at a disadvantage and _ he 
soon finds himself out on his ear. 

The social and political pressure 
exercised upon the corps of corre- 
spondents is as subtle as it is all-per- 
vasive. It cannot be said that these 
correspondents are demoralized or that 
they object to this pressure. You get 
the feeling, however, that they have 
been engulfed by something and that 
they are now ready to participate in 
a real binge. No one doubts that there 
will be a morning after. 

There are half a-dozen correspond- 
ents who are trying to work against 
the tide. There is Howard K. Smith of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System; 
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there is’ David Schonbrun of the 
Overseas News Agency; there are the 
correspondents for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and-a few others. There 
are not many. 

One of the things that was startlingly 
apparent at the,Peace Conference was 
the lack of qualification on the part of 
most of the men covering that Con- 
ference. It has always been a tradition 
of American journalism that you can 
take an American police reporter and 
drop him in the middle of the Arabian 
Desert at a conference between two 
feuding Arab Sheiks, and although not 
able to speak the language, he will be 
able to send an accurate account of 
what happened. 

Eighty per cent of the men covering 
the Paris Conference, neither speak 
French nor are familiar with diplo- 
matic customs ‘and procedures, nor do 
they have the political or economic and 
academic background necessary to un- 
derstand tlle complicated issues at 
stake. 

The result is that they sit around in 
the bars of the Grand Hotel or the 
Scribe Hotel waiting for the American 
handout upon which they then elab- 
orate, according to the taste of their 
readers, whether it be the Hearst news- 
papers, Scripps-Howard or the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Yes, the reservoir of good will has 
run dry, but perhaps what is even more 
tragic is the fact that the policy which 
we pursue is being executed with such 
a lack of skill and with such naiveté 
and brusqueness as is unparalleled: in 
the history of diplomacy. Intellectually, 
the American performance is naive— 
technically unskilled. and politically 
without results. Messrs. Byrnes, Van- 
denberg and Connally are the Babbitts 
abroad. It is all straight out of Sin- 
clair Lewis, except that these are not 
the 1920’s. ; 

Yes, there are people in Europe who 
like Messrs. Byrnes and Vandenberg. 
You find them in the smart black 
market restaurants and in the luxury 
hotels. They are the unemployed fascist 
Polish generals, Italian café society 
riffraff—the scum of Europe’s society 
—who managed to survive the war and 
the purge. 

Yes, we have friends in Europe to- 
day. All our ex-enemies are our 
friends. The fascists of yesterday are 
our drinking companions of today. 

What does Russia want? Conversa- 
tions in Paris with the highest com- 
petent authorities, have satisfied me 
that the axiom and keystone of Soviet 
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foreigm policy is the insistence that 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union 
can exist only when it is fully under- 
stood by all the powers concerned that 
these relations. are based on the prin- 
ciple of full equality among nations. 
All powers must be equal members of 
society. The time of condescension to 
Russia has passed. 

It is false to assume that Russia’s 
leaders do not respect Western democ- 
racy. On the contrary, they have the 
highest respect for Western democracy 
and especially great respect for Amer- 
ican democracy. . 

Naturally, they have their own de- 
finition of democracy—much different 
from our definition—but these Soviet 
leaders are insistent in saying that if by 
democracy we understand the collective 
will of the people, then in that sense the 
Soviet Union is in no wise weaker as 
a democracy or less of a democracy 
than any other nation. The Russian 
leaders want this accepted as a po- 
litical axiom. They expect the world to 
grant it without question. 

What they regret most is that on a 
philosophical . and _ intellectual _ basis 
there has been no attempt at under- 
standing or even discussing the Russian 
concept of democracy. 

It is false to assume that the leaders 
of the Soviet Union believe that they 
have created the perfect state. Rather 
they see the Soviet Union as a stead- 
ily growing organism. They take. great 
pride in what has been achieved so far. 
They are satisfied that during the past 
twenty years the country has moved 


THAT IRON CURTAIN 
SEEMS TRANSPARENT 


Gordon Schaffer, London Reynolds News 
correspondent, after a visit in which he 
talked to the people in the city and 
countryside, had this to say about Soviet 
Latvia in PM, Sept. 9: 


“Latvian peasants are working as they 
never worked before. They are being sup- 
plied by the government . . . They have 
complete freedom, after paying a surpris- 
ingly small proportion of their crops as 
taxes, to sell everything they produce in the 
open market ... they are enjoying a securi- 
ty and independence which is the dream of 
the peasant all over the world. 


“Work out the story of the sweeping 
agrarian revolution of southeastern Eu- 
rope, not in terms of diplomacy or politics, 
but in the human reactions of these 
peasants standing for the first time on 
their own soil and you realize that some- 
thing has happened since Hitler was beaten 
which no power on earth is going to undo. 


“My considered conclusion is that Lat- 
via, though badly hit by war, is recovering 
at a faster rate than any comparable west- 
ern European country, and that Soviet rule, 
despite a widespread anti-Soviet campaign, 
launched from outside, has the overwhelm- 
ing backing of the people.” 


ahead three centuries. At the same time, 
they are extremely conscious of the 
fact that the Russian nation has far 
from completed the tasks before it, nor 
achieved all of its political ideals and 
social objectives. 

They derive great excitement and 
passionate satisfaction from their be- 
lief and conviction that the Soviet state 
has taught the Russian people to find 
themselves; that from an_ illiterate, 
inert mass, they have molded a vibrant 
humanity. 

Russia’s leaders are very bitter about 
Winston Churchill, whom they con- 
sider to be the man who set off the 
first shot in the anti-Soviet crusade with 
his speech at Fulton, Missouri. They 
are very caustic about Churchill. As 
far as they are concerned, Churchill 
never changed. He was always what 
he is today. 

They put it this way. It is true that 
there is an iron curtain, or rather an 
iron mask. That iron mask was over 
Churchill’s face. In 1918, the iron 
mask was lifted when Churchill or- 
ganized the war of _ intervention 
against the Soviet Union .and_ Soviet 
leaders add bitterly: When the Red 
Army was needed, the iron mask came 
down on Churchill’s face and hid his 
true features. Now that the Red Army 
is not needed any more, Churchill has 
again taken off his mask, and he’ has 
been revealed in his full political ugli- 
ness. 

A bitter comment—but one which 
accurately reflects Russia’s feeling 
about the British wartime leader. In 
sharp contrast, the memory of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt is deeply cherished 
throughout Russia. 

When asked whether they feel that 
relations with the United States have 
deteriorated, they insist that Soviet feel- 
ings toward America have not changed 
and that the Soviet leaders and the 
Russian people admire the American 
people, are grateful to them and want 
to live in peace and friendship with 
them. I believe that they are genuinely 
saddened at the course of events. 

I am certain Russia wants peace and, 
above all, peace and friendship with 
the United States. She will, however, 
not sacrifice one iota of what she 
believes to be her principles, which she 
wants to have respected as much as she 
respects Western principles and Amer- 
ican democracy. I am equally certain 
that America—the real America— 
wants peace. But to guarantee it, the 
American people must speedily repudi- 
ate the Byrnes-Vandenberg policies. 
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DANGEROUS deterioration has 

taken place in great power re- 
lationships. It is a Serious threat to 
peace. Talk of a Third World War is 
gaining ground. Too many Americans 
are already cynical and becoming re- 
signed to the inevitability of another 
conflict. “We have no aggressive in- 
tentions,” they say to themselves in 
honest bewilderment. They do not re- 
alize that things are being done in their 
name which give to others a very dif- 
ferent impression from what they as- 
sume. It is of the utmost importance 
that such Americans be helped to 
understand that another war is not in- 
evitable. They must be informed fhat 
American policy has done much to pro- 
duce the present’ atmosphere of crisis 
and that it lies within the power of 
the American people to clarify and im- 
prove the international climate. 

No major war is possible today un- 
less the United States contributes to 
its making either by direct aggression 
(however rationalized and concealed ) 
or by inflaming and exploiting such 
tensions and trouble-spots as do exist 
in many parts of the world. No’‘other 
country is going to risk war with the 
United States in the face of the mili- 
tary power contained in the American 
Navy, the Air Force and available 
atomic weapons. Nor has any war-rav- 
aged country with fresh memories of 
death and destruction either the taste 
for or the temptation to war. Mili- 
tarily, economically, psychologically— 
however unpleasant the fact may be 
for Americans to digest—the one peo- 
ple able to talk glibly about a coming 
world war is the American people. 

Although we think of ourselves as 
having no aggressive or expansionist 
designs, to the outside world it seems 
very different. They note our plans to 
ask “trusteeship” over the Japanese 
mandated islands of the Pacific. They 
watch our support of the Central 
Government in China. They see the 
development of a hemispheric defense 
system with the Latin American coun- 
tries. We confiscate ships on the 
Danube, send a naval squadron into 
Greek waters, ask a share in the ad- 
ministration of the Dardanelles, deliver 
an ultimatum to Yugoslavia, and talk 
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NEEDED: A People’s Movement 


by REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


We need people who will stand up and be counted on 
the side of friendship between the USA and the USSR 


of the need of a “‘big stick” towards the 
Soviet Union. An ex-Governor Earle, 


fresh from a government mission to 


the Mediterranean, goes on the air to 
advocate the atom bombing of the 
USSR. A former American Ambassa- 
dor, Bullitt, writes a book calling for 
undeclared atomic war against our war- 
time ally. Neither is rebuked. A pres- 
ent American Ambassador addressing 
a gathering of the American Legion in 
Buenos Aires, appeals to the Argentina 
of Péron to side with the United States 
“in the coming war with Russia.” A 
leading scientist close to the Atomic 
Commission suggests that our country 
must seriously weigh the possibility of 
using the atomic bomb to conquer the 
world, establish by force our patterns 
of political preference, and then impose 
the necessary inspection measures and 
police controls. Outsiders ask, ‘‘Are 
these trial balloons intended to sound 
out what public opinion will support?” 
And not a few Americans are begin- 
ning to ask with growing disquiet, 
“What is this game that is being ‘car- 
ried on in the name of the American 
people ?” 

The savage truth is that our country 
is taking the lead in saying and doing 
things that set the world’s nerves on 
edge. At other points, it must be said, 
our government is also doing some con- 
structive things, in terms of relief and 
the projection of trade, but their ef- 
fect is insufficient to offset the fears 
already generated. 

Why do the peace-loving American 
people countenance administration poli- 
cies so short-sighted and so freighted 
with evil consequences? It is because 
they have no access to a\true estimate 
of the strength and quality of the So- 
viet Union. They are swamped by 
the flood of misrepresentation which 
flows unchecked through the press and 
out over the air. A vicious circle has 
been set in motion. Deceit breeds fear, 
and fear intensifies deceit. Increasing- 
ly the sane voices are brushed aside. 
The deterioration in public understand- 
ing grows; the talk of war increases. 

What can break this evil spiral? 
Only a fighting movement on the part 
of all who have come to understand 
what the Soviet Union is, the sources 
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of its strength, and the role it is cer- 
tain to play in the new relations of 
this atomic age. These facts must be 
put straight. American policy must be 
guided into healthy channels. What 
we need are people who will stand up 
and be counted on the side of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
The damage done by press-and radio 
must be counteracted. Public meetings 
to state the facts and press for different 
policies must be held in every corner 
of the land. Not until a different atti- 
tude is evident dare the warning bell 
be silent. 

Some people will counter, “Do we 
know the Russians well enough for 


this? Isn’t it better to seek first a. 


greater interchange of information and 
observers?” 

My answer is that we already have 
more than a beginning with‘ respect to 
both information and observers but 
what we have is meaningless without a 
public opinion to make use of it. Let 
me illustrate. 

Whom can we trust to give us accu- 
rate and first-hand information about 
life in the Soviet Union? Is there 
any one but our own outstanding pub- 
lic servants? Yet what happens? An 
able Senator from Florida goes to Rus- 
sia and reports his findings. “Pink 
Pepper,” the papers brand him, and 
ask maliciously, ““How Red Is Pep- 
per?” The respected president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Dr. 
Louie Newton, visits Baptist churches 
in nine Soviet cities, talks with leading 
protestant and orthodox authorities, 
and reports a surprising amount of 
organized religious life. At once Time 
magazine caps his story, ‘Innocent 
Abroad?” The convention hall where 
he reports his findings to his Baptist 
colleagues is picketed with signs charg- 
ing that he is a “communist sympa- 
thizer,” and Dr. Newton is forced to 
waste precious time defending his in- 


_ tegrity. What reporters can be trusted, 


if these men cannot? Isn’t it obvious 
that the attempt to smear them has 
nothing to do with the desire to deter- 
mine the truth about the Soviet Union 
but to ban discussiog altogether? 
“Let us trade students,” an- en- 
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thusiast for education said to me the 
other day. I agreed. That is an im- 
portant way to obtain persons who can 
teach us how the Russians live and 
think and operate. But, I asked him, 
in the light of the estimates of’ Russia 
now circulating in the press, who is 
going to finance students to go there 
and study? Will our great foundations 
that draw their money from our privi- 
7 leged classes? And our present Con- 
; gress—do you think it eager to vote 
an appropriation? 

A Pacific Veteran in my neighbor- 

) hood is at this moment in Prague at a 
summer student conference; his trip is 
: being financed by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. He is interested in govern- 
) ment and hopes that this experience 
will help him~understand the thinking 
3 of the eastern Europeans. Yet this 
very morning as I write, the New York 
Times carries a lengthy dispatch from 
Holland. denouncing such conferences 
as being “communist led and domi- 
nated” because they include students 
from the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and 
z the new Poland. Instead of Prague, 
| what if my friend had sought to take 
a summer course at the University of 
Moscow? Would the Carnegie Foun- 
) dation have financed that? And if 
: it had, what price would that student 
| have had to pay in terms of his later 
: academic career? Yet how in heaven’s 
name are we going to learn to live 
in the same world with the Soviet 
people if the only contact between us 
is in top diplomatic circles, while the 
American and Soviet people remain 

| strangers to one another? 

The inescapable conclusion is the 
gravity of our need for a_people’s 
movement which wil! actively and ag- 
gressively support as many friendly 
overtures and interchanges as are pos- 
sible between the United States and 

, the Soviet Union. Such useful things 

: will not occur unless public opinion de- 
mands them and sees that such demands 
are followed up. 

There is today a mass of essential 
factual information about the USSR. 
The problem is not to obtain it but to 
disseminate it in the face of organized 
hostility to all discussion about Russia. 
Let me give two examples, one from 
the school and one from the college 
level. 

In Brooklyn where I live there is a 
savings bank which runs a little month- 
ly paper which goes to perhaps forty 
thousand children in the public and 
parochial schools in its immediate 

neighborhood. The president of the 





bank, who had done yeoman service 
for Russian Relief, thought it would 
be helpful to run a series of informa- 
tive articles on the Russian people. 
They were strictly factual and, if any- 
thing, fell over backwards to avoid any 
seeming commendation of the Soviet 
economic or political system. Yet such 
was the uproar instigated by a local 
Monsignor that the bank, faced with 
a boycott of its paper and the possible 
elimination of profitable student ac- 
counts not only in the parochial schools 
but in the public schools as well (for 
the Monsignor threatened to go to the 
Board of Education), withdrew the 
series and printed an apology. With 
some people, it is clear, the Soviet 
Union is not a subject for discussion. 
It is public enemy number one. The 
verdict has been delivered and there 


. is no further court of appeal. 


Last June I was invited to deliver 
two addresses before a summer con- 
ference at a State Normal School just 
over the Mason and Dixon Line, in 
company with a well-known German 
anti-Nazi refugee newspaperman. My 
subject was “Religion in the USSR;” 
his was “Soviet Foreign Policy.” The 
head of the institution told me he had 
received inquiries from the Department 
of Justice in Washington about the 
nature of the conference, the governor 
of the state sent the chief of police to 
investigate, and two plainclothesmen 


_ were in the audience at my second lec- 


ture. The head of the school stuck by 
his guns, holding that a pure case of 
academic freedom was involved. This 
incident, as well as the .previous one, 
indicates the need for mobilizing an 
organized body of public opinion to 
maintain the basic right to discuss the 
Soviet Union and American-Soviet re- 
lationships. That right is being openly 
contested. Unless we fight in its be- 
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half, it will be lost, and we shall find 
ourselves in a compartmented world 
with all roads converging on catastro- 
phe. 

If these things hold true for Ameri- 
cans speaking about Russia, they also 
apply to Soviet citizens coming to 
America and then reporting to their 
people. I had the great privilege of 
taking Ilya Ehrenburg to Princeton to 
meet Professor Albert Einstein. Ehren- 
burg was impressed by much he was 
seeing in America; he was also greatly 
shocked. On his return to Moscow he 
wrote a series of articles about his trip. 
The New York Times immediately 
printed a dispatch by Drew Middleton 
stating that no such articles had been 
written since the days of Lewis Carroll 
(the author of Alice in Wonderland). 
I have personally read only one of 
these articles in Russian but on the 
strength of it I will risk a generaliza- 
tion. In this article Ehrenburg was 
reporting his experiences in the South. 
The facts were substantially accurate, 
but the article blazed with the natural 
response of a man from a country which 
has economic equality and no racial dis- 
crimination. Ehrenburg did not like 
what he saw, and he said so, although 
he also wrote of things in American 
life he found admirable. Now, if we 
are to encourage Soviet visitors, we 
must be prepared for some adverse 
and cutting criticism of our culture. 
It will take a mature public opinion to 
support such interchanges and not to 
be offended by such give-and-take. The 
hardest thing in the world is to see. our- 
selves as others see us. 

These are some of the elemental rea- 
sons why an organized people’s move- 
ment for American-Soviet Friendship 
is today an indispensability. Nothing 
less can restrain the catastrophic “big 

(Continued on page 28) 


Soviet writer Ilya Ehrenburg (left) converses with Albert Einstein (center) and the Rev. 
William Howard Melish, Chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 




























Courtesy Russian Relief 


Dr. Edward L. Young (left) with Soviet physi- 
cians on a visit to a Moscow Hospital 


N July 12, 1946, a delegation rep- 

resenting the American Society 
for Russian Relief left La Guardia 
Field by plane, en route to Moscow 
on invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment through the Russian Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Society. The pri- 
mary objective was to observe first- 
hand the conditions in the war-devas- 
tated areas of Russia—how the nearly 
ninety million dollars’ worth of goods 
from Russian War Relief had been 
distributed, and what were the present: 
conditions and needs of the people. In 
addition, each of the company had 
some special objective: What did equal 
rights for women mean in Russia? 
The state of religion? The condition 
of the Jews throughout the Russian 
republic? 

My own study was concerned with 
the condition of medical practice in 
Russia, its needs and, in particular, 
the production and use of penicillin. It 
was a non-political mission and political 
discussions, as such, were avoided. In 
Moscow, we were taken in charge by 
VOKS, the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries. Two 
of their number acted as our couriers, 
making all arrangements for our lodg-; 
ing, travel, etc. One of these could 
speak excellent English. They also 
gave us an interpreter. In addition, a 
Red Cross official who had spent five 
years in New York and could speak 
excellent English was with us most 
of the time. One'of our own number 
spoke considerable Russian and to com- 
plete all this, UNRRA loaned us one of 
their number, then working in the 
Ukraine, who spoke fluent Russian. 
The Government gave us a private 
plane and crew so that we were able to 
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cover between four and five thousand 


on Soviet 


An American Surgeon 


Medicine 


by DR. EDWARD L. YOUNG 


Ability for organization, care of children, excellence 


miles during the twenty-five days of 
our stay in Russia, and had plenty of 
time left to see hospitals, factories, 
orphanages, collective farms, machine 
shops, stores. We had conferences with 
many groups, from the controlling 
groups in cities to the people on the 
farms, or trade unions in the factories. 

We visited Moscow, Minsk, Lenin- 
grad, Stalingrad, Tbilisi, with special 
side, trips from each. Everywhere we 
were free to come and go as we wished, 
without any restrictions. Three of us 
had cameras and took pictures freely 
wherever we were. We told our hosts 
what we would like to see, where we 
wanted to go, and our requests were 
always granted. Our conferences with 
officials or workmen were always con- 
ducted with the greatest freedom of 
question and answer on both sides. 

Many things were obvious. There is 
great scarcity of housing and consumer 
goods. Food, clothing, and many other 
of the necessary commodities are still 
rationed. These things are having to 
wait for the all-vital need of the re- 
habilitation of the heavy industries, 
which are the life blood of the country. 
And in such badly damaged areas as 
Minsk and Stalingrad, both completely 
destroyed, the condition of the people 
seemed very little above the level of 
bare existence. There, stockings hardly 
existed, shoes were often absent, eye 
glasses rarely seen. One reason for this 
latter became obvious when our VOKS 
interpreter broke one of her lenses 
and told us it would be three months 
before she could replace it. 

But, in spite of the poverty, we were 
told that the steel industry of Stalin- 
grad was back to sixty-five per cent 
of its pre-war level; and meanwhile 
the people were doing without. Here 
we saw rags or pieces of old innertubes 
or crudely shaped wood tied on the 
feet and used for shoes. In Stalingrad 
we did not even see a wheelbarrow and 
the people cleaned the rubble entirely 
by hand. But everywhere we found 
enthusiasm on the part of the people. 





of surgery are outstanding among many impressions 












Each of these cities has an elaborate 
plan for the reconstruction of a new 
city on the site of the old that will far 
surpass the destroyed one in beauty and 
utility. Always when a ruined city was 
reoccupied, the first attention was paid 


to providing for hospital facilities, © 


schools, and theaters. ‘This last seems 
to supply some inner need of the people, 
and it was in. Minsk, completely de- 
stroyed, that we attended a concert 
one night, of opera singers and other 
artists of the first order. In Minsk, 
also, we saw the library full of readers, 


who were proud of the fact that they. 


had been able to discover and bring 
back half of the one million volumes 
taken away by the Germans. I was 
interested to note that most of the 
books in use were on technical sub- 
jects. It was in Minsk, also, that in the 
late afternoon we heard the strains 
from Carmen coming from the loud- 
speakers placed in the midst of the 
ruins. 

In one large factory employing near- 
ly three thousand people, we had a 
long talk with both the manager and 


-the head of the trade union and we 


found no hesitation or embarrassment 
in discussing any details we wished to 
bring up. In answer to one question 
as to whether the workers might not 


find it desirable to strike to improve - 


their positions, the answer was. “Why 
should we strike against ourselves? We 
are the factory!” 

As a large part of the goods sent to 
Russia by Russian War Relief were 
in the form of medical supplies, it was 
natural that we should see some of the 
places where these supplies were used. 
In Moscow we visited the Botkin Hos- 
pital and the Filatov Children’s Hos- 
pital. In both of these institutions I 
met many of the chiefs and heads of 
departments, was shown much of the 


clinical work and had all my questions | 


answered clearly and in detail. Com- 
ing from this country with its great 
preponderance of men in the medical 
profession, I noticed at once the impor- 
tant place that is held by the women 
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physicians in Russia. I was told that 
sixty-five per cent of all the doctors 
in the Soviet Union are women, and 
that they make up an even greater pro- 
portion in the medical schools. In 
the children’s hospitals ninety to ninety- 
five per cent of the staff is made up of 
women physicians. During the war, 
they took their places side by side with 
the men in the front lines of battle, 
did the same excellent work and suf- 
fered the same casualties. 

I asked about various phases of hos- 
pital work, their blood banks, for in- 
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stance, and after a few questions, 
learned that they had been in active 
operation in Russia long before we 
had them in Ameffca. I was taken 
through the one at the Botkin Hospital 
and saw the meticulous care that was 
taken both with the patient and with 
the details of drawing the blood. This 
care ended with the patient draped on 
a stretcher in one room, the whole arm 
sterilized, draped, and thrust into a 
smaller room where two gowned, 
masked, and gloved nurses drew the 
blood. During the war years’ that cen- 


Reading down: A donor gives blood—A 
woman surgeon performs a chest operation 
at the Sklifasovsky Institute, in Moscow—A 
visiting’ school teacher tutors convalescent 
children in a Moscow hospital so that they 
won't fall behind in their school work 


ter alone handled 600 donors a day. 
They told me how much blood they 
sent to the front and it was measured 
in hundreds of tons, and was only one 
of many such centers. Everywhere 
throughout the country blood banks 
are in active operation. In some of the 
smaller cities; as in Minsk, there is a 
central depot supplying all the calls 
as they come in. 

At the Children’s Hospital they told 
me that they had a mother’s milk 
center in active operation, but I noticed 
that where a nursing baby had to be 
hospitalized its mother would either 
come and live at the hospital or come 
in regularly to feed the child. 

At the hospitals I visited, I asked 
as many questions as possible about the . 
latest discoveries or methods of treat- 
ment, and I found in every instance 
that they were entirely up to date in 
knowledge of medical literature. Al- 
though I could not find that their 
surgeons had performed the operation 
on the heart that Dr. Robert Gross of 
Boston has perfected, they know all 
about it and have great admiration for 
his work. One of their prominent 
cardiologists, Dr. Rachel Friedman, 
said she had been in communication 
with him about it. Everywhere I found 
the use of modern drugs, particularly 
sulfonamids and penicillin. They do 
not have nearly enough of the latter, 
but where it is available they are using 
it to good advantage and with less 
waste than iri America. 

I spent one whole day with Dr. 
Sergei S. Yudin at the Sklifasovsky 
Institute in Moscow. This is a hospital 
of 900 beds entirely under his direction. 
He has a large staff of surgeons under 
him, both men and women, and the 
amount and character of the surgery 
done there would be a credit to any 
clinic in the world. He had not ex- 
pected me until I telephoned him short- 
ly before, so it was a routine list that 
I saw, but I doubt if I could have 
found such a varied list of major opera- 
tions in any one clinic in this country. 
The anaesthesia there was spinal for 
the abdominal cases, supplemented by 
general in one instance, and general 
inhalation anaesthesia for the thoracic 
cases. There did not seem to be the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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BULLITT’S ATOMIC CRUSADE 


by MICHAEL SAYERS 


The ex-diplomat urges atomic bombardment of the Soviet 


Union — but only from the highest moral altitudes 


HE commonly held opinion in the 

Western world concerning the 
origin of evil used to be that it was all 
due to a woman who ate an apple in an 
Asiatic garden about six thousand 
years ago. William C. Bullitt holds a 
more fashionable opinion. Sin, accord- 
ing to the Bullitt theopolitics, began 
in Russia twenty-eight years ago when 
the Russian people overthrew Tsarism 
and established their Soviet Republic. 
From that aboriginal and horrendous 
act flowed the decay of aristocracies, 
the dissolution of dynasties, the shrink- 
ing rate of profit, the irreligion, bad 
liquor, bankruptcies, the foreign policy 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and all the 
other unpleasant occurrences which 
have since afflicted the consciousness 
of Mr. Bullitt. 

I have heard rumors that William 
Bullitt was once a liberal. He had 
always more ambition than ability, and 
he was not very good at being a 
liberal. In 1919 he was one of Wood- 
row Wilson’s emissaries to Moscow, 
and then part of the Lodge cabal 
against Wilson. Fifteen years later, 
Bullitt returned to Moscow as Amer- 
ican Ambassador. Wealthy, ambitious, 
with a taste for diplomatic intrigue, 
Bullitt apparently picked the Trotsky- 
ites and their Nazi aides as the winning 
side in Russia. He talked of the neces- 
sity for Soviet Russia to cede Vladi- 
vostok to Japan and to make concessions 
to Nazi Germany in the West. Am- 
bassador Dodd noted in his Berlin 
diary about this time that “when the 
new Italian Ambassador came here 
from Moscow, we were told that Bul- 
litt had become attracted to Fascism 
before leaving Moscow.” 


In 1939-40, Bullitt, still ambitious, © 


was doing diplomatic business with the 
‘French fascists. He pulled all the 
strings he could lay his hands on to 
help Pétain, Laval and Co. hamstring 
a Franco-Soviet collective security pact 
against Hitler. When the Nazis 
marched into Paris in that terrible 
June, Bullitt was there to greet the 
German generals. The public was told 
Bullitt helped the Germans to keep 
“order” in the betrayed French capital. 
“In July,” according to Clare Booth 
Luce, who ought to know, “Mr. Bul- 
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litt rejoined his good old friends Pierre 
Laval and Marshal Pétain at Vichy.” 
Back in the U. S. that fall, Bullitt 
lauded Marshal Pétain as a “patriot” 
who, by surrendering to Nazism, had 
thereby saved France from Bolshevism. 

Four years later he reappeared on 
the European scene as foreign corre- 
spondent for Henry Luce’s Life. As 
Allied armies closed in on Berlin, Bul- 
litt announced from Rome that the 
menace against which Western civiliza- 
tion should unite was ‘‘Moscow.” 

And now he has bobbed up again, 
the egregious Mr. Bullitt, still busy, 
still wealthy, still ambitious, and still 
up to his ears in the international fascist 
intrigue. He’s bo'der now. He has 
graduated from the behind-the-scenes 
school of anti-Soviet diplomacy. The 
E. Phillips Oppenheim -textbooks are 
out of date; Raymond Chandler is the 
style now. Bullitt has the atomic bomb 
in his hip-pocket. He wants action, 
gunplay, massacre, war. Like his ‘‘good 
old friends” Pétain and Laval, he is 
impatient to pitch his country to hell 
to save it from. Bolshevism. And Bol- 
shevism, by the way, is Bullitt’s word 
for every political act that isn’t fascist, 
monarchist, clerical-fascist 01 reaction- 
ary. 

The theme of Bullitt’s book, The 
Great Globe Itself,* which he has now 
so painstakingly put together in. the 
public interest with the aid of only 
four researchers, three stenographers, 
two ghost writers, an automatic pencil 
and, no doubt, the indispensable Max 
Eastman, is that things are awfully bad 
in the world today, and it’s all Rus- 
sia’s fault. Yet we need not despair. 
Happily, Bullitt assures us, there is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with the 
world that the prompt atomic slaughter 
of 200,000,000 Russians will not speed- 
ily cure. He warts blood, oceans of 
red blood. And we daren’t wait for 
a reason for attacking the Russians be- 
cause they are so darned uncooperative 
that they may never give us a reason 
for attacking them. Bullitt says we 
must go ahead, right now: 


It is in our national interest to stop 
further aggressions by Stalin while his 





*Tue Great Grose Itserr, by William C. Bullitt. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1946. $2.75. 


forces are still far from our shores 
and we have in our hands the means 
to stop him—a far stronger airforce 
than the Soviet airforce and the atomic 
bomb. 


Of course we must drop our atomic 
bombs on the Russians only from the 
highest moral altitudes. Otherwise an 
American attack on the Soviet Union 
might be an American attack on the 
Soviet Union instead of being, as Bul- 
litt wants it to be, an American Demo- 
cratic Western Christian Civilized 
Crusade against Beelzebub, alias “So- 
viet Imperialism.” In the author’s own 
choice language: 


We can use only means that conform 
to the highest moral standards we 
have, otherwise we shall throw away 
» in advance all chance to lift inter- 
national morality to the plane made 
requisite by the atomic bomb. 
This does not mean that we should 
hesitate to use the atomic bomb to 
stop new crimes of Soviet Imperial- 
ism. To execute a murderer is not an 
immoral act. 


Apart from these moral tidbits, the 
bulk of Bullitt’s book is a rehash of 
faked statistics and other falsifications 
which simmered in European mon- 
archist-fascist kettles twenty odd years 
ago. But Bullitt is no Proust: his re- 
turn to things past cuts little literary 
ice. His nostalgia for the nice days 
when Kolchak was butchering in 
Siberia while American troops, to the 
disgust of their. commander, General 
Graves, were under orders to be his 
allies, lacks Rosenberg’s glamor or 
Goebbel’s sting. Bullitt simply parrots 
the old European anti-Soviet literature 
with an astonishing air of pompous 
proprietorship, as if he had really 
just invented all these lies himself, but 
occasionally with a degree of sadism 
and fury against Stalin and the late 
President Roosevelt only equalled by 
Hitler in the last frantic year of his 
life. What’s really biting Bullitt? A 


«psychiatrist, who had nothing better to 


do, might make something of it. Per- 
haps the pathologists who examined the 
brains of Mussolini may some day un- 
dertake a similar operation on one of 
the innumerable American sufferers 
from this malady of anti-Bolshevismus. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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by CORLISS LAMONT 


HE continuing attack of the 

House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities against the . National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship constitutes a stupid though serious 
attempt on the part of congressional 
reactionaries to further the general 
post-war anti-Soviet campaign in the 
United States, to break up friendly 
American-Soviet relations and to elimi- 
nate the influence of those who are 
determined to prevent war between the 
USA and the USSR. To advance these 
evil purposes the House bloc led by 
Representatives Rankin and Wood has 
naturally chosen as the object of its 
hostility that American organization 
which is doing the most in direct, im- 
mediate, nation-wide educational work 
to maintain American-Soviet coopera- 
tion and the cordial association of our 
two peoples for the achievement of en- 
during world peace. 

Thus the malicious attention of the 
Un-American Committee, carrying on 
so faithfully in the spirit of Martin 
Dies, is an obvious. testimonial to the 
importance and effectiveness of the 
National Council’s activities. And in- 
deed thousands upon thousands of 
Americans have interpreted our battle 
with the Rankin diehards in precisely 
this light. Now nearly a full year 
after un-American agents first made an 
appearance at our office, we can’ say 
that the attack by the Wood-Rankin 
Committee has been almost a complete 
failure. More than that, this un- 
American persecution has boomeranged 
in the Council’s favor. 

True enough, Mr. Richard Mor- 
ford, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Council, and myself, now ex- 
Chairman, have been cited by the 
House of Representatives for contempt 
of Congress and have been put to con- 
siderable trouble. But the public re- 
action to all this, in terms of both 
moral and financial support, has been 
to make the Council stronger than 
ever before. Of hundreds of directors, 
sponsors and associates, not one has re- 
signed because of the Wood-Rankin 
pressure. On the contrary many new 
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THE WOOD-RANKIN COMMITTEE 








supporters have come in with us dur- 
ing this period; and an unprecedented 
expansion program on the part of the 
Council is under way. It would seem 


that what Ralph Waldo Emerson 
called the law of compensation has 
been working on behalf of the Council 
to offset the un-American campaign 
against us. 

However, all this does not mean 
that the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship can rest on its 
oars in respect to the Un-American 
Committee. We have protected our 
correspondence and financial records, 
on good constitutional grounds, from 
the prying eyes of Wood-Rankin ex- 
perts in misrepresentation and in the 
spilling of inside stories to the Com- 
mittee’s private newspaper chain—the 
Hearst Press. But now Mr. Morford 
and I, as Council officers, will very 
probably have to face court trials on 
our contempt cases. And the Council 
will need additional funds for our 
legal defense. . 

Mr. Morford and I have not lightly 
taken on this responsibility on behalf 
of the Council. The fact is that under 
the law the only possible means of 
bringing before the courts the basic 
constitutional rights violated by the 
Un-American Committee’s procedures 
is to be cited for contempt. As we see 








the matter, four main constitutional 
issues are involved: 

First, we are defending our right to 
freedom of speech. In combating the 
so-called investigation by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the National Council is resisting to the 
utmost any imputation that working, 
writing, speaking on behalf of Ameri- 
can-Soviet cooperation and understand- 
ing. is in any sense un-American or 
subversive. 

Second, we are upholding freedom 
of the press. This means the freedom, 
under the Bill of Rights, to publish 
leaflets, bulletins, pamphlets, books or 
anything else without snooping, inter- 
ference and attempted thought control 
on the part of government agencies. 

Third, we are fighting for freedom 
from unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures. This is guaranteed in the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution. And 
the issue here arises over the sweeping 
and unjustified demands of the Com- 
mittee’s subpoenas for practically all 
the records and correspondence of the 
Council. 

Fourth, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, we are contesting the con- 
stitutionality of the original resolution 
in the House of Representatives setting 
up the Committee on Un-American 
(Continued on page 32¢ 
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Y American friends can hardly 

believe me when I tell them 
that there are no comic strips, mystery 
stories or literary advertisements in the 
Soviet Union. Their astonishment 
grows as they learn that Shakespeare 
is the most widely read foreign author 
in the USSR, that classics—including 
Pushkin, Tolstoy and Chekhov—are 
best sellers, and that contemporary 
poets and novelists, like Sholokhov, 
Fadeyev, Ehrenburg, Simonov, Leonov 
and others, have a much higher stand- 
ing in the land of Soviets, than sena- 
tors in the United States. 

The Russian literary scene presents 
many peculiarities that may seem some- 
what surprising to the Weste:n world. 
Most of them are determined by the 
role played by literature in the USSR 
and by the attitude of the Russian 
reader toward the artist. 

The amazing progress of Soviet pub- 
lishing activity during the last twenty- 
five years is common knowledge. Since 
pre-revolutionary days the number of 
book titles published each year has 
nearly doubled (45,000 in 1939 as 
against 26,000 in 1913) while the 
total edition has increased ninefold 
(700,000,000 copies in 1939 against 
$0,000,000 copies in 1913). Less 
known but not less important is the 
basic approach of the Soviet reader to 
this huge literary production. 

In the Western world, and particu- 
larly in America, literature is included 
in a vast and highly commercialized 
system of entertainment. A book of 
fiction has very often the same func- 
tion as a soap opera or a show. Writ- 
ers, together with comedians, song 
composers and film producers, have to 
amuse the public. Respectable citizens 
rate them as cranks and often wonder 
why bright and energetic young men 
and women choose such a doubtful 
profession, wasting their time in writ- 
ing poems or novels instead of doing 
something useful, like going into the 
real estate business or selling automo- 
biles. 

This conception is alien to the Rus- 
sian mentality. The average Russian 
reader does not consider literature as 
light entertainment. He believes that 
a novel or a poem is essential to life 
and performs a vital social function. 
Literature therefore should be taken 
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Literature and Readers in the USSR 


by MARC SLONIM 


very seriously, as it has become a pow- 
erful factor of the modern world. He 
expects it to help him in his search for 
truth, to guide him in his search for an 
adequate understanding of reality, to 
support him in his everyday activity. A 
good book is for him a source of knowl- 
edge and faith. 

Various historical factors contribu- 
ted to the formation of this attitude. 
In the nineteenth century, in a cOuntry 
where every manifestation of public 
spirjt was curtailed or brutally sup- 
pa ll literature had become the saf- 
est outlet for the educated section of 
Russian society. It served as a pulpit, 
as a forum, as a university. It incar- 
nated all the social, intellectual and 
spiritual aspirations of the nation. In 


‘tsarist Russia literature assumed a tre- 


mendous importance. It was a means 
of communication and communion 
among the intellectuals and the people. 
Prose and poetry reflected political 
problems and moral issues which 
formed the content of the development 
of Russian consciousness until the 
Revolution. 

Entire generations looked upon art 
as their guide in life. In the novels of 
Turgenev or Tolstoy, in the short 
stories of Chekhov or Gorky, the Rus- 
sian reader found not only an artistic 
vision of reality but also an answer to 
his doubts and queries. Books helped 
him in his struggle for political free- 
dom and social justice. They were 
faithful and valuable friends, and he 
loved them. “Our literature,” said 
Gorky, “is our pride. It contains all 
our philosophy, all the flights of our 
spirit; it is like a marvelous temple, 
and the hearts and minds of our best 
writers shine there in beauty and 
glory.” These words are not dictated 
by romantic exaggeration. They ex- 
press what millions of Russians feel 
and think. 

The Russian writer knew that his 
audience expected him to be a guide, a 
teacher of life and sometimes a prophet. 
He tried to live up to these high stand- 
ards, and he accepted his responsibility. 
He never thought of himself as a mere 
story-teller whose yarn should simply 
be amusing. Russian novelists and poets 
have the same respect for their work 
as their readers, “Literature is my life 
and blood,” says Belinsky, and Salty- 








kov-Schedrin, author ot great satirical 
novels, enjoins his son: “You must 
love Russian literature above every- 
thing, and you must prefer the title of 
writer to any other title in the world.” 
No wonder that litetature blossomed 
in this atmosphere of love and respect, 
and exerted a powerful influence on 
public opinion. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the appearance of a new novel of 
Turgenev, Tolstoy .or Dostoievsky 
was more than a literary event, it was 
a great social event. 

This tradition of the nineteenth 
century was fully accepted and even 
strengthened after the Revolution of 
1917. In the USSR the people are 
more “book conscious” than anywhere 
else in the world. The Soviet Govern- 


ment officially recognizes literature as . 


one of the essentials of life. Its leaders 
never miss the opportunity of stressing 
the enormous role played by prose and 
poetry in Soviet society. The State 
does not spare money or energy in 
spreading as widely as possible the lit- 
erary education of its citizens, and the 
State publishing houses of the sixteen 
Soviet Republics do their utmost to 
make accessible to the popular masses 
the best works of Russian and world 
classics. Between 1917 and 1939 the 
works of Pushkin, Gogol, Nekrassov 
and Lermontov appeared in editions of 
30,000,000 copies; the works of Tol- 
stoy and Saltykov in not less than 
20,000,000; the works of Chekhov in 
over 15,000,000, and the works of 
Gorky in about 40,000,000. This enor- 
mous output is not limited to Russian 
authors. Shakespeare, Dickens, Hugo, 
Balzac and many other world classics 
were published in the USSR in editions 
ranging from 500,000 to over a mil- 
lion copies. 

These books are not shelved in the li- 
braries. They are purchased and eagerly 
read by millions of men and women 
who believe in the popular Soviet slo- 
gan: “Writers are the engineers of 
human souls.” The rise and growth of 
this gigantic audience is another strik- 
ing feature of Russian literary life. 

In the nineteenth century, during 
the “golden age” of Russian literature, 
contemporary writers were widely 
read. But in spite of the fact that their 
works were often published in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, their audi- 
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ence was mainly composed of the 
intelligentsia, the nobility and the mid- 
dle class. They hardly. ever reached the 
large masses of the Russian people. 
This situation changed radically after 
1917, After the Revolution and the 
abolition of illiteracy a new reader 
emerged in Russia. He came from the 
village and the factory, he belonged to 


the new generation that was brought. 


up in the hardships of the civil war and 
reconstruction period. Tens of millions 
of young men and women who repre- 
sented the people, all the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, discovered in literature 
a thrilling source of knowledge and in- 
spiration. Their freshness of approach 
was eombined with the enthusiasm of 
neophytes. The merging of the tradi- 
tional Russian attitude toward art with 
the awakening of large popular masses 
resulted in a genuine and sometimes 
touching respect for literature. The 
Soviet reader became accustomed to 
looking upon -literature as an indis- 
pensable part of his everyday existence. 
He gave evidence of his attachment 
to books during the war. 

When the Russian guerrillas in the 
forests of Byelo-Russia were asked 
what should be dropped to them from 
the planes, they demanded Simonov’s 
poem “Wait for Me.” (By the way, 
this poem has been published in mil- 
lions of copies and was a “best seller” 
at the front.) Half a million copies 
of a special edition of Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace were sold in besieged Lenin- 
grad during the worst month of fam- 
ine and German bombardment. After 
the liberation of Voronezh by the Red 
Army, the people of that city asked 
for the collected works of Koltsov 
and Nikitin (two popular poets of the 
nineteenth century) to be sent first 
thing, along with food supplies. Com- 
manders at Stalingrad issued Orders of 
the Day reminding the soldiers that 
they were fighting for the land of 
Pushkin, Turgenev, Tolstoy and 
Gorky. 

Among the innumerable war stories 
that show the attitude of the Red 
Army men toward literature, there is 
one dealing with General Dovator, the 
Cossack leader who pushed forward so 
fast during the offensive of 1943 that 
he had to halt in a village and wait for 
reiriforcements. Profiting by this un- 
expected lull in the operations, he 
wanted to read some good book, but 
his officers reported that the retreating 
Germans had burned everything. The 
only book they could find was but one 
volume of Rob Roy by Walter Scott. 
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The poet Sergei Mikhalkov (above) sur- 
rounded by young admirers in Moscow's Park 
of Culture and Rest on “Poetry Day,” run in 
connection with the election campaign. The 
poet Alexei Surkov during the war read his 
verses to Red Armymen in the front line (right) 


The general read it the whole night 
and liked it so much that he decided his 
Cossacks ought to get acquainted with 
this work of the English novelist. He 
issued an Order of the Day request- 
ing to have it read aloud to his men. 
The next day the Cossacks listened 
with delight to the adventures of Rob 
Roy. The Russian war correspondent 
who reported this fact did not see any- 
thing funny in this story: he shared 
General Dovator’s firm belief in the 
moral value of works of fiction. 

It should be stressed that the literary 


‘standard of the new reader in the 


USSR is relatively high. The policy 
of 'the government, of the publishing 
houses, public libraries and various cul- 
tural organizations consists in bringing 
good books to the people. The empha- 
sis is therefore on Russian and world 
classics; their works are so widespread 
that they actually form the artistic 
taste of the masses. 

The place occupied by the artist in 
Soviet society is but a logical conse- 
quence of the general high evaluation 
of literature. Novelists and poets are 
ranked among the most honored lead- 
ers of the nation. 

But the reader is responsible for the 
success of the writer. I have often 
heard it said that the success of many 
Soviet books is probably due to out- 
ward pressure. Some people in the 
United States express the opinion that 
the government practically indicates 
what the public must read and that, 
therefore, a Russian book becomes a 
best seller if the Kremlin wants it to 
be a best seller. This idea is entirely 
wrong. Boaks become best sellers not 






















































because they are proclaimed such by 
the government, but because the read- 
ers pick them out and read them and 
like them and practically make the gov- 
ernment recognize the value of the 
book. We know that the writers in the 
Soviet Union receive special awards, 
prizes and decorations. They are rec- 
ognized as useful citizens by the State. 
The government decorates them with 
Orders of Lenin or Orders of the Red 
Banner, but only after they have 
achieved success. The reading public 
recognizes them as leaders of public 
opinion. Writers are elected deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet and other or- 
gans of higher administration. Last 
(Continued on page 34) 
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m ove: Dynamo Stadium, Moscow 
seats 80,000 spectators. 
ow: Alexander Pugachevsky runs the 800 meters in 
n., 52.4 s.; 1,000 meters in 2 m., 25.7 s.—right: Maria 
kova skates 500 meters in 50s., 1,000 meters in I m., 


..2 s., 5,000 meters in 3 m., 0.2 s.—A cross country run. 

















Athletics in the USSR is really 
a mass phenomenon for there are 
9,000,000 adults who are members 
of various sports organizations. 
They have at their disposal 600 
stadiums, 14,000 sports grounds, 
6,000 skiing stations, 500 pools and 
other facilities. Eight physical 
cujture institutes and thirty-nine 
schools train athletic instructors. 
Some of the sports and Soviet 
champions are shown here. 
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Above: Nikolai Ozerov, 1945 ten- 
nis .champion of the USSR— 
Nikolai Korolev (left), Soviet 
heavyweight champion, boxes 
Andro Novosardov 





Right, reading down: A _ cross- 
country ski run—Zina Shelesheva, 
free-style swimming champion for 
the 500, 800, 1000 and 1500 meter 
distances, and for the 400 and 
500 meter breast stroke—A soccer 
game for the USSR Cup between 
the Red Army and Dynamo teams. 





Soviet champion discus thrower 
Nina Dumbadze, from Tbilisi, 
capital of Soviet Georgia. She 
established her record by 
throwing the discus 49.88 
meters (163.64 feet), beating 
the record formerly held in 
Germany by 1.57 meters (a 
little over 5 feet). Women are 
active in sports in the USSR. 
In 1941, 31 per cent of the 
membership in independent 
sports clubs were women. 

















Rostov Schools Rise from the Ashes 


How the schools function despite vast enemy destruction—- 
and how the separation of the sexes works out in practice 


ETWEEN my two visits to the 

Children’s Home for Red Army 
orphans run by the amazing Marku- 
shova, about whom I wrote in the last 
issue, Popova, Secretary of the Rostov 
Soviet, took me to see some of the 
Rostov schools. 

Popova told me that before the war 
there had been 83 schools in Rostov, 
, with 72,000 students. About half of 
them had been wholly. or partially de- 
stroyed, all the rest damaged to some 
extent, and all school equipment had 
been wiped out. Fifty-six schools had 
been sufficiently repaired to function 
again, and 46,000 children—all those 
of school age now living in Rostov—- 
were taken care of by using the schools 
in several shifts. 

Before the war, Rostov had been an 
important educational center for the 
whole North Caucasus, with a State 
University, and Institutes of Pedagogy, 
Finance and Economics, Agricultural 
Machine’ Building, Construction, 
‘Transport Engineering and Medicine. 
It also had a number of technicums— 
for pedagogy, construction, and com- 
munications; two schools of music and 
two marine schools, one for river and 
one for marine navigation, as well as 
a large number of special trade schools 
and factory evening schools. All these 
had been destroyed in about the same 
proportion as the lower schools. As 
we drove along the main streets Popova 


pointed out to me the blackened shells . 


of the once handsome buildings. Every 


one of these higher educational insti- 
tutions was now working again, either 
in restored buildings or in temporary 
quarters. The financing of these higher 
schools is taken care of by the various 
ministries in Moscow under whose 
jurisdiction they are run. The Rostov 
Soviet had helped them all with re- 
pairs, fuel, equipment, dormitories. It 
even concerned itself with making sure 
that students of all ages had sufficient 
clothing, since in the case of so many 
families their homes and all their pos- 
sessions had been destroyed by the war. 

Our first visit was to School No. 45, 
a seven-year school attended by 695 
girls. This school had been housed in a 
fine building before, which had been 
totally ruined. It was now temporarily 
occupying a section of the former In- 
stitute of Foreign Languages. Only 
six rooms were available and since 
eighteen classes had to be taken care of, 
this meant working in three shifts, 
under very crowded conditions. 

The director, Anastasia Emelianova 
Tumassova, took us in to her office 
and called: in several of her staff to 
meet us. They told us that the Ger- 
mans had stripped them of everything. 
Every book, map, desk and blackboard 
had to be replaced. —Tumassova, who 
had originally been a geography teach- 


From war-orphans' homes in Rostov visited by 
the author: The children below (left) were 
sent on a vacation to Gagri, beautiful resort 
on the Black Sea. Those at the right were 
caught at an intimate moment. 





by JESSICA SMITH 


er, showed me an excellent set of 
geology charts she herself had made, a 
map of the river Don and the region 
through which it flows, and samples of 
geology of the district, gathered and 
classified by the students. _ 

The science teacher told me that at 
the beginning of the school year they 
had not had a single test tube or retort 
for experiments, but now with the help 
of the local factories, and with make- 
shift things the children had brought 
from home, they had enough to man- 
age somehow. She led me to a closet 
and proudly showed me the pitiful 
objects with which its shelves were 
filled—electric light bulbs converted 
into small retorts, assorted bottles and 


‘glasses such as we casually throw into 


our waste baskets every day. 

Nor do they have any special labora- 
tory room in which to carry on their 
work. And yet with this meager equip- 
ment, the children had managed to 
perform all the experiments and to pass 
ail the work required of them, many 
with flying colors. 

In visiting schools, I always made a 


special point of inquiring how the 


separation of boys and girls was work- 
ing out in practice. In Moscow and in 
other large cities I had visited, the new 
system was universal throughout the 
seven- and ten-year schools; while co- 
education was the rule in all higher 
schools of learning. I asked Tumassova 
whether this were also true in Rostov. 
“Here in Rostov, wherever we still 
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have schools limited to the primary 
grades, and. in all the four-year schools 
in the Rostov region, we still have co- 
education,” she told me. “But this is 
due entirely to shortage of buildings, 


equipment and teachers. The seven- 
and ten-year schools in all our large 
cities are separate for boys and girls.” 


“And how is it working out?” I _ 


asked. 

“All our .teachers are enthusiastic 
about it. There is no question that 
it is~easier to teach boys and girls 
separately. But it is not only that it is 
easier for the teachers. The real test 
is results—and the results have every- 
where proved better than when we had 
co-education.. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties of the war years, we have a 
higher percentage of good marks for 
boys and girls alike than we had be- 
fore.” 

I asked her to explain what she felt 
were the main reasons for this. 

“One of the most decisive factors,” 
she said “is the difference in the rate 
of development of boys and girls in 
their teens. For girls of twelve and 
thirteen, just beginning to mature, this 
is the most difficult and decisive period 
in their development, and we feel the 
approach to them must be especially 
sensitive and understanding at this age. 
In the seventh grade, when they are 
fourteen and fifteen, the boys of that 
age are still just kids. By the time they 
reach the tenth class, the girls are al- 
ready young women, while the boy of 
that age is still just a little ‘cockerel.’ 


When they are taught together, both . 


suffer. The teacher has the problem of 
trying to reconcile an approach to boys 
and girls that must of necessity be 
different. As for the young people 
themselves, we*found that in the older 
classes, the girls simply ordered the 
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boys around. Socially, they felt the poys 


were too young for them. They were 
already interested in college students. 
This had a bad effect on the boys them- 
selves, reflecting on their self-respect.” 

Another point she emphasized was 
that of sex education. . 

“We feel that the whole question of 
sex education is now on a much better 
basis than it was before,” she said. “In 
teaching our girls and boys by them- 
selves from an early age, we can from 
the beginning go much more deeply 
into questions of their physiological de- 
velopment and sex problems than we 
can in mixed classes.” 

While the war had brought to the 
fore certain special advantages of sep- 
arate education, the decision to try the 
new method had by no means been 
directly dependent on the war, \ 

“We have to develop in our boys 
qualities of strength, courage and man- 
liness, while one of the most important 
aspects of training the girls is that they 
are the future mothers. We place 
motherhood on a vety high level, you 
know. We feel it is just as important 


*té train highly qualified wives and 


mothers as it is to train highly skilled 
engineers. This applies to the whole 
method of education as well as to the 
specialized knowledge they must have 
to be home-makers. While the basic 
curriculum remains the same, in the 
highest classes there are special courses 
for the girls in domestic economy. 
.“In general, we find that when boys 
and girls study together, the girls grow 
up to be perhaps more rough than their 
natures demand, and the boys more 


Tenth grade honor pupils (left) of a Moscow 

school, Ninel Ischenko and Valya Lubimova. 

Entrance exams (right) to Moscow Univer- 

sity. The boy on the right comes from the 
Komi Autonomous Republic. 


tender . ... each takes on certain 
qualities of the other. 

“But do not think,” she added 
hastily “that this means we carry on a 
sentimental type of training—no—we 
reject a sentimental attitude toward 
women. We want our girls to have 
good manners, to be attractive, in- 
telligent, modest—we want them to 
dress well, to understand what is beau- 
tiful—but also to be ready for any 
kind of work. Our girls even at twelve 
or thirteen can fulfill many serious 
tasks, and take on great responsibilities. 
The full equality of women in Soviet 
life is an established thing, and nothing 
can change that.” 

She went on to explain that while 
every opportunity was open to girls to 
enter any profession they wished, as 
had always been the case under the 
Soviet Government, so many girls had 
gene into technical and engineering 
work in the earlier period that a cer- 
tain unbalance had been created. This 
had been good during the war, when 
women had to do so many things for- 
merly done only by men, but was not 
entirely normal in time of peace. Girls 
were more apt to go into such profes- 
sions under a system of co-education, in 
order to show that they are up to the 
boys in everything, and they are afraid 
of being laughed at if they display too 
great an interest in household things 
and the gentler professions. When 
left to themselves, a’ larger proportion 
of the girls become interested in artistic 
and humanitarian pursuits, and so there 
is a better*balance in the choice of 
professions. 

I must not conclude; she said, that 
the girls were to be cut off from any 
opportunities they had had before, since 
the regular school curriculum, remain- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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N the concluding part of his pre- 

election speech on February 9th, 1946, 
Premier Stalin gave a picture of what 
Soviet yearly production would look like 
around 1960. He mentioned 50,000,000 
tons of pig iron or 3-1/3 times more 
than in 1940 and 12 times more than in 
1913; 60,000,000 tons of steel or 3-1/3 
times more than in 1940 and 14 times 
more than in 1913; 500,000,000 tons of 
coal or 3 times more than in 1940 and 
17 times more than 1913; 60,000,000 
tons of oil or twice as much as in 1940 
and 7 times more than in 1913. 

He said that such a rate of production 
would create conditions which would 
secure the Soviet Union against all even- 
tualities and added that while it would 
take perhaps three new Five-Year Plans, 
if not more, it could be done and has to 
be done. 

The four figures quoted above actually 
embody a picture of an abundant, com- 
fortable life. The Soviet citizen reads 
into them concrete things which are close 
to his heart—a car, refrigerator, one of 
those charming little individual houses, 
multivaried models of which are being 
developed by Soviet architects right now. 
He thinks of “good” editions of books, 
beautiful technicolor films, FM radio re- 
ceivers and television sets. And above all, 
of course—security. Security of the state 
against all eventualities and security of 
the individual against all the vicissitudes 
of life. 

Attainment of the goals set by Premier 
Stalin is expected in about fifteen years. 
This concerns the present generation and 
especially those who will enter adult life 
on the crest of this new abundance and 
prosperity and who are today toddling 
about in play suits, rocking on hobby- 
horses and struggling with the three 
R’s. These youngsters must be trained 
and prepared to enjoy what is in store 
for them in less than a score of years. 
Their zest for life must be preserved and 
kindled through the current admittedly 
difficult period. 

Much has been said and written about 
beautiful Artek Camp in the Crimea, 
and about kindergartens and creches, of 
the great factories and institutions. So 
much, that many people have come to re- 
gard them as show places which have 
little in common with the average modest 
establishments where the majority of the 
coming generation of Soviet citizens are 
being molded. This is why I poked my 
nose into a Pioneer camp and into a 
kindergarten of which nobody except 
those immediately connected with them 
has ever heard. Both are “average” in 
the full sense of the word. 

I happened to find in Moscow an old 
friend of thirty years ago who is a 
volunteer supervisor of children’s camps 
for the Moscow regional committee of 
trade union workers of institutions of 
higher learning and scientific institutions. 
This trade union committee has fifty 
camps. These camps accommodated this 
summer more than twelve thousand kids, 
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Lunch in a factory kindergarten. 


or better than twenty per cent of the 
60,000 children of the members of the 
union within the region. 

Children of war veterans and in- 
valids have first call on these facilities. 
Next in preference are children of ‘the 
lowest paid workers, janitors, couriers, 
charwomen and the like as well as those 
who have many children. Within these 
conditions children of the most famous 
professor and those of the lowliest porter 
have absolutely equal rights. They camp 
together, play together and are treated 
absolutely alike. 

My friend and I went to visit one of 
the smaller camps which is located a few 
miles from the town of Dmitrov on the 
Moscow Volga Canal. It is known as 
“Nauka” camp. My supervisor friend 
took care to keep our visit a secret from 
the camp administration and we burst 
upon them like a bolt out of the blue. 

We walked about two miles from the 
railroad station to the camp and passed 
a large collective farm. I found crops in 
fairly good condition in spite of the 
drought. Houses were being repaired 
and the village did not look in the least 
dilapidated. The children looked healthy 
and I noticed a number of -play things 
about, including even some tricycles of 
fairly recent vintage. 

“Nauka” camp is situated on a wooded 
hill top. The buildings were put up 
about ten years ago. The main body is a 
large log cabin with an assembly hall, 
dining rooms and four dormitories for 
four age groups, seven to fourteen. The 
distaff shift had just moved in after the 
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THOSE WHO WILL REAP 


by SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 


boys had done their forty day turn in 
camp. 

As we entered the grounds the direc- 
tor, Babich, a war veteran who had only 
recently shed his officers uniform, was 
mustering a detail of girls who had 
volunteered to go to the neighboring col- 
lective farm to help with weeding po- 
tatoes. A little detachment set out sing- 
ing» and disappeared ‘among the tall 
walnut trees surrounding the camp 
grounds. With obvious pride, the director 
introduced me to a swarthy little boy, 
“This is my quartermaster.” Zhenia 
Anissimov, thirteen, proved to be a truly 
“mighty atom.” He knew the produce 
market thoroughly, was conversant with 
all the intricacies of prices, rations, etc., 
kept a lynx eye on all the doings in camp, 
and at the end of the day proved to be 
an expert coachman when he drove us to 
the station in a horse cart through a 
heavy thunder storm. 

. This boy, obviously in a privileged po- 
sition because of his very real duties 
around camp, maintained the most re- 
spectful attitude toward the director and 
counsellors, to say nothing of the visitors. 
In this he was no exception: the whole 
atmosphere of the camp was permeated 
with a freedom coupled with discipline 
and utter simplicity in relations, tempered 
by good manners. However, Director 
Babich confided to me that everything 
had not been so genteel when the boys 
were around a week earlier. There had 
been some mildly rough stuff in the 
beginning of the season, but. the boys had 
set up a kind of court of honor which 
had handled arising situations quite suc- 
cessfully. 

-Of the 180 girls in camp at the time 
of our visit, 45 per cent were children 
of lower paid personnel of institutes and 
colleges, 35 per cent of intermediate 
strata and only 20 per cent belonged to 
the upper brackets (daughters of pro- 
fessors and instructors). 

The parents of the children pay for 
camp facilities in proportion to the money 
they earn. The maximum price is 520 
rubles for forty days which is about ten 
per cent of a professor’s monthly salary. 
However, only fifteen per cent pay full 
price. Twenty per cent get their “ticket” 
free from the trade union, others get 
various “assists” either from the union 
or from the college or institute where 
the parent works. 

Most of the six counsellors are low 
students, boys and girls. A woman pedia- 
trician and a special nursé look after the 
children’s health. In addition there is a 
physical culture instructor, a pianist and 


an accordionist bringing up the staff to | 


a dozen people. 

The food is plain, but wholesome. The 
children eat four times a day. I shared 
in their early lunch of excellent fried 
potatoes with fresh cucumbers and to- 
matoes, a glass of cocoa and white bread 
and butter. Dinner was good to my taste, 
but my supervisor friend kicked because 


(Continued on page 28) 
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BEHIND Soviet Power, by Jerome Davis. 
The Readers’ Press, Inc., New York 
1946, 120 pp. $1.00 


HAT the world has shrunk to small 

size, making all men near neigh- 
bors, has been repeated so often, it 
has become a bromide. It puts us to 
sleep, when we should be wide-eyed with 
the wonder and the meaning of it. For 
it means that we cannot longer enjoy 
the luxury of ignorance about our neigh- 
bors; we cannot go on indulging in 
prejudice and passionate hate. We can- 
not, that is to say, with impunity. For if 
we try, we will deny ourselves the chance 
to build a world free of fear, for the 
first time in history available now to 
men. And we hurl ourselves needlessly 
toward tragic disaster. 

Russia to most Americans seems far 
away. But it is actually next door. From 
Alaska one can get to Russia in one 
day. From New York in two. Geograph- 
ically, New York and Moscow are 
closer than New York and Philadelphia 
in Washington’s time. Yet the ignorance 
among us about the Soviet is wide and 
deep. Prejudice and hate are the common 
fodder of the daily news. Here is a per- 
fect recipe for trouble. Jerome Davis 
has undertaken to do something about it. 

Mr. Davis, unlike many of our au- 
thorities on the subject, actually knows 
Russia and the Russians. He has been 
there times beyond counting. He has 
bothered to learn their language, read 
theis papers, attend their meetings, visit 
their homes, and talk hours on end with 
thousands of them over a quarter of a 
century. He is a competent sociologist, 
who has acquired the scholar’s tools. He 
is a competent journalist, who writes 
without the scholar’s jargon. And he 
has no bias, except for truth and for 
friendship between Americans and 
Russians ina world freed from fear. 

Davis’ book is divided into three parts. 
The first half is I think the best short 
accaunt we have in English of Joseph 
Stalin. Stalin, the man, Stalin, the leader. 
The last half is equally divided between 
a detailed description of the Russia, built 
under Stalin’s leadership, and the place 
of Stalin’s Russia in our shrunken 
world. 

As to Stalin, he emerges as a figure of 
revolt, before the down of his youth is 
gone. Revolt against the poverty which 
was home to him, and typical of the deg- 
radation in which the overwhelming 
proportion of Russians were enchained. 
Revolt against the indoctrination of the 
Tiflis Theological Seminary. He was only 
fourteen, but its “indoctrination repelled 
him; the monks attempted to make him 
respect the Tsar, the Church, and private 
property, all at the same time. He ended 
by believing in none.” Revolt against ig- 
norance. He was a constant violator of 
the Seminary rules about reading pro- 
scribed books. He was punished for hav- 
ing a copy of Darwin’s Descent of Man. 
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His copy of Hugo’s Toilers of the 
Sea was confiscated. He was discovered, 
on the chapel stairs, reading Literary 
Evolution of the Nations—‘the thir- 
teenth time this student has been dis- 
covered reading books borrowed from 
the ‘Cheap Library,’” as the Seminary 
Record has it. “On the orders, of the 
Father Rector, confine him to the punish- 
ment cell for a prolonged period with a 
strict warning.” 

The Seminary expelled him. Happily 
he turned his energies into revolutionary 
work, with the Social-Democratic move- 
ment of the Caucasus; more particularly 
with that section of the movement which 
believed nothing effective could be done 
by legal means against the ubiquitous 
despotism of the Tsar. From that point 
on his chart was clear. It brought him 
into constant work with the articulate 
people among peasants and city workers; 
into constant contact with the Tsar’s 
police; into touch too with the men, 
above all Lenin, who made the Bolshevik 
section of the revolutionary movement 
the thing of steel it became.’ Steadily 
Stalin forged his way into leadership, 
gained by his knowledge, his admin- 
istrative ability, his political shrewd- 
ness, his inviolable tenacity. The round 
of arrests, imprisonment, exile and 
struggle, would have killed most men, 
or destroyed their will. It improved his 
health and made his will irresistible. In 
these years of his apprenticeship can be 
found the explanations for his victory 


over Trotsky, his success against the 
traitors of the thirties, and his triumph as 
a leader in the War against the Axis 
powers. 

Stalin has been widely pictured in 
America as a Dictator and monster of 
implacable cruelty and power. Scarcely 
a month goes by without another book to 
tell us of the “Menace that is Stalin.” 
Davis takes a look—lI think a fair one. 
As to Stalin, the monster, the evidence 
ordinarily. brought forward is the trials 
of 1934 to 1938. At the time, they were 
incomprehensible to most Americans. 
Comprehension was not improved by the 
writings of Trotsky, et al. But today, 
the evidence is overwhelming that in 
Russia there existed the first great Fifth 
Column of Fascists. Barely by the skin 
of its teeth, Russia was saved from its 
machinations. This is the testimony of 
Frederick Schuman in his book on Soviet 
Politics. It is the testimony of Jerome 
Davis. I say “by the skin of its teeth,” 
Russia was saved. For the truth seems to 
be that the Russian government was slow 
to understand the conspiracy within the 
country and its ramifications abroad. The 
authorities for years had acted with a 
liberality and patience which nearly 
brought disaster on the nation. “Against 
those who wanted Trotsky executed. 
Stalin urged exile, then banishment. 
When Zinoviev and Kamenev committed 
acts which according to both Communist 
Party and Soviet law were treason, they 
were permitted to make repeated pledges 


A scene from the magnificent Soviet full-length documentary film “Russia on Parade." Done 

in beautiful color, it presents the Soviet Union's annual and spectacular sport's parade on 

Moscow's Red Square. It was produced by the Central Studio of Documentary Films and 
released here by Artkino Pictures. 
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to change their ways and given positions 
of some responsibility. Stalin also urged 
the G.P.U., which had been responsible 
for the Red Terror following the attempt 
on Lenin’s life, to be abolished as an 
independent agency.” This had been a 
reform of the first magnitude. Others 
were planned. Then came the Kirov as- 
sassination. “Stalin’s patience was ex- 
hausted. He felt that a world crisis was 
approaching.” There ensued the arrests, 
the purges, the trials, the punishment. 
There is no doubt, as Davis says, that 
innocent people were arrested, and some 
were killed. But there is no doubt either, 
in my mind, that as Davis says, “Russia 
was saved from disaster.” When Hitler 
came, there was no Fifth Column. Every 
country, that was Hitler’s enemy, has 
been the gainer. 

Stalin, the Monster, fades into empti- 
ness. 

As for Stalin, the Dictator, Davis of- 
fers a good chapter on Soviet politics. 
Unlike our own country, politics in Rus- 
sia are interwoven with the economic and 
social to a degree that makes their sep- 
aration impossible. Unlike our own 
country where freedom was won by in- 
dividual dissenters, in Russia it was won 
by the subordination of the individual to 
the group. And of course, unlike our 
own nation, the Russian economy is built 
on communal ownership of the means 
by which wealth is created. These basic 
assumptions must be understood. “Both 
Russia and the countries of the West 
have been striving for the welfare and 
happiness of the people, but by different 
means.” This is basic to any understand- 
ing. 

To the question, “How do you know 
the people favor Communism,” Stalin 
answers that at the great crises in their 
history, they have supported the Com- 
munist leaders. To the question, “Do 
you govern with the consent of the gov- 
erned,” Stalin offers the Constitution of 
1936, and the details of the working of 
government, in soviets, trade unions, the 
cooperative movement and the organi- 
zations to which Russians belong. “The 
system,” says Davis, “creates great public 
interest in civic problems and results in 
widespread participation’—a judgment 
with which the Webbs agreed. To the 
question on the monopoly of the Com- 
munist Party, Stalin says that this is not 
artificial but grew out of life—namely 
the fact that the contestant parties had 
become “channels of bourgeois influence,” 
“parties for the restoration of capital- 
ism.” He adds that non-Communists can 
be elected, theoretically, to any post to- 
day, and that actually they are elected to 
many. Davis says 25 per cent of govern- 
ing offiials are non-Communists. There 
is further the fact that the Communist 
Party is now about six million in size, 
while fifteen million persons are in the 
Communist Youth organizations. Twen- 
ty-one million people “actively guide the 
destiny of Russia.” And the Party, says 
Davis, is “much more democratic than 
it was a few years ago.” 

In short, “Democracy is increasing in 
Russia. Judged by Western standards 
Russian democracy seems highly defec- 
tive, but no doubt unemployment and 
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racial discrimination seem defects in our 
democracy to the Russians. The signif- 
icant facts are that Russia has more 


‘democracy than most Americans realize 


and that Stalin’s rule has been marked by 
a steady increase in popular participation 
in government.” I think the facts sup- 
port Davis. The future trend will be af- 
fected by the attitude toward the Soviet 
of the rest of the world. 

The story of Russia’s industrializa- 
tion, its collectivization of the farms, its 
remarkable solution of the nationalities 
and minorities problems, its vast release 
of the mind through the obliteration of 
illiteracy, its encouragement of science, 
its emancipation of women—all this is 
told again by Davis. It makes good 
reading. A chapter on religion in Rus- 
sia should be made compulsory study 
in all the churches of America, if only 
to uproot the ignorance that prevails. 

And then Davis comes to foreign pol- 
icy. 

Churchill finds Soviet policy an enigma. 
Davis finds it simplicity itself. Russia 
wants peace. It wants trade relations 
with the rest of the world. It wants 
security against future invasion. Davis 


does not believe that Stalin wishes to 
communize Europe, nor make it a Rus- 
sian empire. He does not believe that 
Stalin thinks the world must adopt a 
common economic system in order to 
build peace. Stalin does not look upon 
“the U. S. as a rival and enemy.” On 
all these claims, Davis brings familiar 
evidence to bear. But. he presents it 
with a personal passion that sends it 
home. He is convinced, as I am con- 
vinced, that World War II need not 
have been, if the western world had ac- 
cepted the Soviet Union, and collaborated 
with her to prevent, the emergence of in- 
ternational fascism. He is convinced, as 
I am convinced, that World War III 


“need not occur, if only we avoid com- 


mitting the same monumental blunder 
we committed before. It is his belief 
that that blunder can be avoided, if 
Americans learn the facts he presents in 
this book, and summon the will to build 
a common peace. I think he is right. 
And if he is right on this, he is right on 
the transcendent political question of our 
time. 

Se I recommend Mr. Davis’ book con 
amore. 


Churchill and the Second Front 
A review by ANDREW VOYNOW 


Top Secret, by Ralph Ingersoll. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York, 1946, 373 pp. $3.00. 


S V-E Day recedes into history many 
questions that perplexed the public 


‘ during the chaotic days of the war are 


gradually being answered. Some of the 
answers are not very pleasant; some, 
especially for those even’ mildly 
acquainted with history, are not very 
surprising. The important thing is that 
they are being answered and are being 
spread on the record for all to see. 

Ralph Ingersoll in writing Top Secret 
has rendered at least two great public 
services. First, he has given us a bang- 
up description of the great campaigns of 
the war in the west, an account that is 
fast-moving, engrossing, understandable 
to the layman and for the most part 
warm, sensitive and beautifully written. 
’ Second, and this is probably most im- 
portant, he has had the courage to write 
politically. Books have been written 
about the fox-hole shoddiness of the 
war; Ingersoll has written of its politi- 
cal shoddiness. 

He shows that throughout the war 
there was a constant struggle between 
the British and American high com- 
mands. The Americans seeking to de- 
feat Germany as quickly as possible; the 
British seeking to fight the war their 
way—an anti-Soviet way. 

The repeated postponements of the 
cross-channel invasion—agreed upon for 
1942 but constantly pushed ahead until 
June 6, 1944—were instigated by Wins- 
ton Churchill. Using one pretext after 
another, Churchill sought to check any 
possibility of postwar Russian influence 
in Europe. Thus, the diversion of huge 
Anglo-American forces and_ materiel 


from the British Isles to the desert war 
in Africa. Thus, the invasion of Sicily. 
Thus, the Italian campaign. Churchill 
had his eye on the Balkans—he hoped 
to deliver his British forces there before 
the Red Army could arrive. 

All this is corroborated by Elliott 
Roosevelt in his forthcoming book, 4s 
He Saw It, excerpts of which were ‘pub- 
lished in Look. Churchill, Elliott 
writes, “argued constantly to force a 
change in Allied strategy, so our troops 
would have to penetrate the mountain 
barriers which he called—with a straight 
face—‘the soft under-belly of Europe’; 
had tried to shift the weight of the of- 
fensive to protect British interests against 
his Russian ally—and to the jeopardy of 
swift victory.” 

Further corroboration of Churchill’s 
role is contained in Capt. Harry C. 
Butcher’s book, My Three Years with 
Eisenhower, where he says Eisenhower 
declared “July 22, 1942 could well go 
down as the ‘blackest day in history,’” 
because the “second front this year had 
been definitely turned down by the 
British.” 

The invasion across the English Chan- 
nel was launched only .after the failure 
at Anzio (a Churchill-inspired cam- 
paign) and when world pressure and the 
definitive agreements at Teheran com- 
pelled him to accede. 

Ingersoll’s characterization of British 
military strategy as “anti-Russian” is 
corroborated again by Elliott Roosevelt 
who points out that at the Atlantic 
Charter Conference—as far back as 
August 1941—Churchill urged Roosevelt 
to divert supplies from the Soviet Union, 
whose Red Army was destroying Ger- 
man troops, tanks and planes, and to 
send the supplies to Britain, whose troops 
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had not yet locked horns with the 
enemy. “I was wondering,” writes 
Elliott, “whether it was the British Em- 
pire’s purpose to see the Nazis and the 
Russians cancel each other out, while 
Britain grew strong.” Ingersoll, too, 
suggests this possibility. 

After the invasion of the Continent, 
British military strategy continued to 
show that’Britain’s attention was devoted 
to the Soviet Union. Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery’s plan to take the northern route 
across Hamburg to Berlin was a plan 
to gain control of as much of Central 
Europe as possible before the Red Army 
could break through. History had other 
plans, however, and Montgomery’s cam- 
paign — and anti-Soviet plan — bogged 
down. 

There is much in Top Secret to re- 
veal Britain’s doubtful role as a true 
ally of the USSR in the war, too much 
to recount in a brief review. But Top 
Secret is important reading for those 
who are aghast at the present interna- 
tional scene and who want a clue to its 
understanding. In his chapter “Lessons 


Applied” Ingersoll declares, and the 
italics are his: 
“During the war, the British at- 


tempted to manipulate our military policy 
so that we would fight the war the way 
they wanted it fought—which was an 
anti-Russian way. They did not suc- 
ceed. Now, with equal determination, 
they are attempting to manipulate Amer- 
ican foreign policy to link our future 
irretrievably with theirs. If they suc- 
ceed, and if there is a third world war, 
we shall surely fight it for them—against 
the Russians.” , 

To those who charge that the Soviet 
Union has aggressive aims, Ingersoll re- 
plies: 

“Russia has only one primary interest 
and that is to be left alone, to complete 
the task of educating itself, to rebuild 
its industries and to complete the devel- 
opment of its resources—and, through 
these giant steps, to integrate itself as a 
nation. Russia’s whole drive is cen- 
tripetal rather than’ centrifugal, just as 
in Germany and Japan the reverse was 
true.” 


Insight Into Human Wishes 
A review by GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


ARMENIAN Foik TAates. Russian Ver- 
sion by I. Khatchatrianz. Translated 
by N. W. Orloff. Illustrations by 
Martyros Saryan. Published by Colo- 
nial House, Philadelphia, 1946. 141 
pp. $2.00. 


S wise and reflective people well 
know fairy tales are priceless wells 
of insight into human wishes, and the 
nature of frustration in the fulfillment 
thereof. The solution of the fairy tale 
is more fantastic than the statement of 
the problem, and some people who mis- 
understand attack the fairy tale because 
the problem is solved in the tale as it 
cannot be in life. When the population of 
the past took off its armor for wrestling 
with life, it fed on sherberts in the pa- 
vilions of maidens “more beautiful than 
the Sun.” This supplies us in code form 
with a picture of what that population 
wanted and what it most certainly 
could not have. Fairy tales rouse in the 
child, or the wise and reflective reader 
a wonderful ‘feeling of kinship with 
human experience en masse. Since their 
composition was communal and reflected 
communal urges, they tell us the story 
we need to hear about the generality 
of mankind. 

Instructing us in the indivisibility of 
mankind, they lead us to an enlighten- 
ing love of the human species; we see 
the essential nature of the struggle with 
the outside world—the grim. world of 
little to eat, oppression, ignorance, and 
unfriendly natural forces—seen from 
the inside, through the colored windows 
of the human personality. All this on a 
simpler level of human society, contain- 
ing some of the clues for understanding 
our own complex level. 

Today the cleverest reactionaries 
spread everywhere a feeling of disgust 
or a tepid distaste of human beings in 
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the mass, the rough. This person—man 
—is mean, silly, empty, and without any 
powets of attraction as they paint him. 
He is selfish, hoggish, brutal, dangerous; 
and if not that just stupid. All he wants 
is higher wages, according to this pic- 
ture. 

No amount of glamor or neon light- 
ing; bathing beauty. contests, lipstick, 
nudity, shining automobiles, fancy cloth- 
ing or any of the rest of it can’ hide 
man’s essential hatefulness—that’s what 
they say. And the depressing thing is 
that even some of those in the mass 
begin to feel that the estimate is correct. 

But behold, man is endlessly lovable 
when we know what is in him, if we 
look with him through the colors of his 
own daily feeling at ‘the world. Then 
he becomes rare, extraordinary and 
alive; the living stuff communicates. This 
is the work of literature generally and 
the fairy tale is one of the most power- 
ful forms for a world appeal. This is 





why fairy tales, no matter how irration- 
al or how .bloody, cannot lie, but deliver 
their load of meaning faithfully. And 
this is why they cannot hurt any reader 
who has begun to appreciate mankind, 
i.e., understand reality. I would even 
go so far as to say that a falsely “real- 
istic” novel, (there are many of them) 
is a dangerous lie, whereas the make- 
believe of the fairy tale cannot deceive, 
because it never intended to. 

The synthetic in this field, as in all 
others, is to be avoided, of course. 

These tales of Armenia are both old 
and new. A brief preface mentions the , 
three cultural kinships they reflect. For 
me they are deliciously Oriental, as 
fragrant as musk, as patterned as Byzan- 
tine art. They also have the stigmata of 
true tales—they abound in tests of 
strength, fragments of vegetation. cere- 
monies, numerical perils, talking ani- 
mals, pots of gold, deaths that do not 
kill, rivalry for paternal attention, com- 
petition and jealousy in the family, out- 
landish human goodness, “stupid” young- 
er sons who turn out to be heroes, 
“rocks and stones and trees” that hail 
the birth of the hero; brave knights of 
daring-do who marry the princess, cruel 
step-mothers, peasants who outwit the 
nobility, and shadowy connections with 
Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, The Tailor Who Killed Ten 
at a Stroke, Joseph in the Well, etc., etc. 
I have just been reading Hawaiian folk 
tales and in them I found many of the 
same elements, disguised a little by 
South Sea dress. 

Azaran-Belbul, The Red Cow, and 
Lokhman, the Physician are among my 
favorites, and represent rather complex 
affairs. Anait, that paragon of a peasant 
girl who believed that even Kings should 
learn a trade, is high romance. They 
have the flavor of the stories in The 
Knight of the Tiger Skin, by Shot’ha 
Rust’hveli, the great poet of Georgia. 

This translation is nearly always 
good; I found only one place where I 
would suggest Wove in place of Weaved. 
I love most of the drawings. Several 
are in color; but the black and whites 
are equally good. It’s a very nice book 
for a child, twelve years old, or a fifty- 
year-old grown-up, 


One of the many illustrations for “Armenian Folk Tales." This one is for the tale, “Nazar, 
the Brave." In addition to black and white, Martyros Saryan has done a number of il- 
lustrations 


in ‘color. 














A Well-Told History for Children 
A review by JEAN KARSAVINA 


Russia’s Story, by Dorothy Erskine. 
Illustrated by Bob Smith. Published by 
T. Y. Crowell, New York, 1946, 154 
pp. $2.50. 


T atime when every conceivable field 
of writing is being flooded with “‘au- 
thoritative” accounts seeking to prove the 
darkness and evil of the Soviet Union, 
Dorothy Erskine’s sunny, charmingly il- 
_lustrated book is a pleasure to discover. 


' Written for readers of high school age, © 


Russia’s Story starts with the premise 
that if one knows about people, one un- 
derstands them, and if one understands, 
one likes them and finds working with 
them easy. 

Although she has written extensively 
for such magazines as the Survey Graphic 
and done research for books on Russia 
for Albert Rhys Williams, this is Mrs. 
Erskine’s first book. She knows her sub- 
ject and writes from personal enthusiasm, 
having traveled extensively in the USSR. 
But what gives her such a sure touch in 
writing for young people is, in her own 
words, knowing so well what her own 
children like to read. 

She must be right on that point, for 
she has done a difficult job extremely 
well. Russia’s Story is straight informa- 
tive material, presenting a vast store of 
facts and covering a lot of ground. In- 
cluded is a quick bird’s-eye view of the 
country’s history, its geographical and 
climatic conditions and some analysis of 
how geography and climate affected his- 
torical development. There is the story 
of the old Russian Empire, the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, and the changes brought by 
it. There is a good, straightforward ex- 
planation of the new Soviet state and 
the people’s relation to that state—done 
in terms which the average school boy 
or girl can understand and relate to his 
own experience. Then comes a graphic 
picture of how the country’s natural re- 
sources—its coal, iron, water power and 
fertile soil—are being harnessed to en- 
rich life throughout the Soviet land. 

Before going on to chapters on region- 
al life in the Arctic, on the steppes, on 
collective farms and in the city—chapters 
which picture children and baby animals 
growing up together, which show family 
life and school life so like our own and 
yet so different—there is a brief explana- 
tion of the theory and philosophy behind 
the new state. A large order, surely, 
and one which, in more pedantic han 
could have had all the dreary ponderous- 
ness of a textbook. 

But Mrs. Erskine has done what the 
book’s title implies—she has told a story. 
Her telling is vivid, warm, alive. She has 
a real gift for presenting the material 
exactly as a youngster would be most in- 
terested to see it—relating it to the chil- 
dren and young people of both the coun- 
try of which she writes and the one to 
which her readers belong. And so she 
builds a solid and valuable bridge. 

True, this very gift for picturesque 
story-telling is also the book’s one weak- 
ness. There is at times a tendency to- 
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ward too easy parallels, which result in 
inaccuracy or distortion. There is some 
carelessness. Thus, Mrs. Erskine be- 
gins her geographical survey by contrast- 
ing the topography of the United States, 
with its central unifying river system, and 
that of the USSR where the rivers flow 
away from a central mountain ridge in 
all directions of the compass. She then 
goes on to say that this makes for isola- 
tion, and stresses the isolation not only in 
the past, but in the present. By careless 
emphasis, she fails to show the real pic- 
ture as it is today—of a country unified. 
It is the writing of a novelist who, for 
color, presents one set of historical facts 
and minimizes another, sacrificing ac- 
curacy to dramatic value. 

Again, in her extremely readable ac- 
count of the Tatar invasion, she has the 
nomad army’s retreat from Vienna placed 
in the reign of BAtu, grandson of Gen- 
ghis Khan. But the unsuccessful siege 
of Vienna did not take place until sev- 
eral centuries later—in 1529. As for the 
final defeat, also at Vienna—that was in 
1683. : 

Similar carelessness makes Mrs. 
Erskine write that the Soviet Union is 
“the new name of the Russian Empire 
after the Revolution.” A more scholarly 
historian would never use such a term in 
speaking of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which is the very antithesis of 
empire. 

Perhaps the ‘most unfortunate glib 
parallel is that which the author makes 
between Stalin and Peter the Great. She 
describes Peter’s reforms and his relent- 
less battle against the backward, reac- 
tionary boyars. She pictures his determi- 
nation to bring Western civilization to 
Russia. She speaks of his “effort to get 
cities, ships, foundries and_ factories 
started,” his building of a strong de- 
fensive army, and gives him full credit 
for his achievements, though stating that 
because of the tremendous cost of build- 
ing and armaments the lot of the poor 
people inevitably became even harder 
than under Peter’s predecessors. 

Later, speaking of Stalin, she says, 
“With methods of dictatorship as stern 
as those of Peter the Great, Stalin has 
modernized Russia.” The inference is 
that the human equation was sacrificed 
to the physical achievement alone. There 
is no hint that the Soviet citizens willing- 
ly made sacrifices for their own better, 
richer future. Even while the reader 1s 
given a picture of schools mushrooming, 
of the land tripling its yield, of national 
wealth growing by leaps and bounds, all 
this seems to be happening at the bidding 
of a dictator, while the role of the people 
is minimized. 7 

However, it would be a pity to harp on 
these flaws and not stress the excellence 
of the book as a whole. As a whole, 
Russia’s Story is something any young- 
ster will enjoy if only some adult puts 
it in his way. The writing breathes a 
love of children and childhood every- 
where. = 
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OUR QUESTIONS 








On Radio Broadcasting 


Question: Would you please give us 
information - about broadcasting in the 
Soviet Union? M. P., Freeport, L. I. 

Answer: The Soviet Union is among 
the leading nations in radio broadcasting. 
The entire country is covered by a net- 
work of powerful central stations in the 
large cities and about 10,000 local sta- 
tions. Large ones vary from 100 to 500 
kw., the smaller ones from 10 to'50 kw. 
Broadcasting is carried on in seventy 
languages of the peoples of the USSR, 
and in about thirty foreign languages. 

Radio broadcasting is in charge of the 
All-Union Committee on Radio, which is 
attached to the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. The planning of programs 
is done by about 130 local, regional 
radio committees and about 3,000 dis- 
trict and factory broadcasting councils. 

Radio receiving sets and loud speak- 
ers are installed in practically all apart- 
ments. These receive programs from 
the local city station. Receiving sets and 
loud speakers are installed in all public 
places, collective farms, factories, clubs, 
schools. and so on. 

Musical programs make up the largest 
part of the broadcasts. ‘These are fol- 
lowed by news broadcasts, educational 
features, plays and recitations. Another 
part ‘of the programs consists of weather 
reports, crop and production reports. The 
Soviet radio stations receive a large vol- 
ume of correspondence, with comments 
and inquiries on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. These are answered on the radio. 
It provides a unique forum for discus- 
sions on subjects of national and local 
interest. Specially planhed children’s 
programs—music, story telling and the 
like, are prominently featured. : 

There are many shortwave broadcasts, 
among them broadcasts in English 
beamed to England and the U. S. A. 

There are no commercials on. the 
Soviet radio, although the Soviet radio 
is used to describe newly produced con- 
sumer goods and items of interest to the 
consumer generally. 


On Loss of Republican Status 


Question: Is it true that two Soviet 
Republics lost their republican status, 
and if so which ones and for what rea- 
son? B. N., Chicago, Il. 

Answer: ‘The two republics referred 
to are the Checheno-Ingush Autonomous 
Republic and the Crimean Autonomous 
Republic. Both of these were com- 
ponent parts of the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic. The first of 
these was abolished. The Crimean 
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Autonomous Republic was reduced to 
the status of an Autonomous Region. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR announced this action on 
June 25, 1946. The decree gives as the 
reason the fact that in the critical days 
of the war many Checheno-Ingush and 
many Tatars in the Crimean Republic 
treacherously collaborated with the 
German invaders, and that the remainder 
of the people failed to combat this 
movement with sufficient vigor. 

The Checheno-Ingush and the Crimean 
Tatars since the end of the war have 
been resettled in new parts of the Union. 
In their new settlements they have been 
allotted land and state help to make a 
new start. 

The German invasion and the tem- 
porary enemy occupation caused many 
shifts of population which, in turn, oc- 
casioned a shift in the territorial political 
division of such areas in the USSR be- 
cause these divisions follow an ethnic 
line. It was also during the war that 
the Kalmyk Autonomous Republic, south 
of Stalingrad, and the Karachayev 
Autonomous Region were further sub- 
divided, but whether this was occasioned 
by a shift of population or by some other 
reason is not at present clear. 


On Vacation Travel 


Question: Do people in the Soviet 
Union travel for their vacations? Do 
they get a chance to see their country? 
I. T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Answer: Hundreds of thousands of 
people travel long distances to spend 
their vacations in the mountains, on the 
seashores, or rest homes and sanitariums 
in the Crimea and the Caucasus. Many 
spend their vacation time traveling by 
rail and boat to see some distant or un- 
familiar part of their vast country. Be- 
fore World War II there was a great 
popular movement to help the younger 
people particularly to really know the 
Soviet Union. The trade unions, schools, 
and government financed the organiza- 
tion of tourism. ‘Tens of fhousands of 
persons in organized groups were able 
to spend their vacations touring under 
experienced guides, studying and enjoy- 
ing the beauty spots and _— historic 
sites of the Soviet Union. From the far 
off countryside parties of tourists would 


come into the big  cities—Leningrad, 
Moscow, Odessa, and + Kiev—while 
others would go to the Caucasus, 


Crimea, Volga, Urals, the Altai Moun- 
tains, Central Asia, etc. 

Before the war 250,000 people, in one 
year, went out on long expeditions and 
about 2,500,000 persons participated in 
shorter excursions. Throughout the 


country there were 130 tourist bases 
capable of accommodating 18,000 people, 
as well as many smaller camps. 


The 





ANSWERED 


by THEODORE BAYER 


annual maintenance cost of these in 1939 
was almost 13,000,000 rubles. 

During the war the invading armies 
destroyed a great many ‘of these bases 
and camps, their buildings and equip- 


ment. Not a single one of them was 
left in the Ukraine. They were also 


destroyed in the Crimea and the Cauca- 
sus, around Moscow, Leningrad and 
other places. Since the war a number 
of the camps and their buildings have 
been rebuilt and some equipment restored 
or newly furnished. 

After a lapse of the four war years 
the organization of tourism started anew 
last year. 


On Teacher-Parent Groups 


Question: I have not seen anywhere 
references to teacher-parent organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union. Do they exist 
and, if so, are they a factor in Soviet 
education? A Parent, Richmond, Calif. 

Answer:  Parent-teacher organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union are very nu- 
merous and active. Generally a parents’ 
committee is elected annually by the 
parents of the school. The Committee 
consists of two parent representatives 
for each class of the school. Teachers 
are represented on these committees. 
Each. parent -committee represents a 
cross section of the Soviet democracy 
since among the parents in the same 
school there are unskilled workers as 
well as scientists, office workers and 
members of the Supreme Soviet. 

The parent organizations help the 
schools in many ways, by doing a great 
deal of social work. In the course of 
the work they gain intimate knowledge 
of the backgrounds of the children of 
the school and their home conditions. 
This contributes greatly to the proper 
handling of backward children, improv- 
ing general discipline, extra-curricular 
educational and sport activities, school 
hygiene and the like. The parent com- 
mittees also sponsor a large number of 
lectures in education, psychology and 
child care for the benefit of parents. So- 
cial security funds and particularly the 
trade unions spend considerable amounts 
of money to support the activities of the 


“parent organizations. 


On Soviet Helicopters 


Question: I would like to inquire 
whether the Soviet Union has made any 
successful experiments with helicopters? 
G. N., New Haven, Conn. 

Answer: About a year ago there was 
an announcement that a Soviet engineer 
named Bratukhin designed a helicopter 
and that successful test flights were per- 
formed in the vicinity of Moscow. The 
speed was estimated to be 112 miles per 
hour and the rate of ascent was between 
15 and 18 feet a second. 
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THOSE WHO WILL REAP 


(Continued from page 22) ; 


a few children had left some food on 
their plates and he insisted that this 
happened only when the food was not 
tasty enough. 

At meal times the way the children 
eat is watched in respect to manners. The 
knife and fork technique is being syste- 
matically improved by the counsellors 
under the watchful eye of the senior 
counsellor, Taratuta. 

The children asked me to give them 
a talk on the life of children in America. 
For more than an hour they plied me 
with questions which reflected a high 
degree of alertness. Most of the questions 
pertained to the curriculum of American 
schools and I heard quite a few sighs of 
envy when I told the kids how much 
more circumscribed it was than the cur- 
riculum of Soviet schools. The kids 
wanted to know what children’s the- 
aters in America were like, whether rich 
children and poor children went to school 
and to camp together, etc. One of the 
older girls even queried me as to Mr. 
Byrnes’ intentions in general. When one 
of the counsellors reminded her that 
the topic was “the life of American 
children,” she answered most aptly that 
her question might have a most marked 
bearing on the topic under discussion. At 
this I led the applause with great gusto. 

Our open-air meeting was interrupted 
by a violent thunder storm and we left 
for the depot driven over hill and dale 
by the expert hand of Zhenia Anissimov. 
As the electric train was pulling out 
Zhenia shouted to me:. “Come again 
please. I did not have a chance to ask 
you about American technique. The girls 
talked their heads off all the time.” 

A few days later I went to visit the 
Lubertsy works which make harvesters, 
mowing machines and the like. This fac- 
tory once belonged to McCormick in- 
terests (the International Harvester 
Company). It has been greatly enlarged 
since the middle twenties when it was 
finally taken over by the Soviet Govern- 
ment but most of the buildings are old 
and it can in no way be called a show 
place. I went there in my eternal quest 
for the average Soviet scene. 

I expected to stay only a couple of 
hours and look mostly at shops and 
equipment, but I stayed all day, mostly 
in the factory kindergarten which com- 
pletely fascinated me. 

It all started with the antithesis of 
baby-kissing, which is obviously visitor- 
kissing by babies. When I entered the 
ground floor of the large apartment 
house for the workers of the Lubertsy 
factory I got right off the bat into mildly 
hot water. In the gaily decorated play 
hall of the kindergarten the youngest set 
was disporting itself after dinner. A 
little toddler, whose sex I could not de- 
termine because of his or her closely 
cropped hair, ran up to me and started 
climbing up my leg. I helped him or her 
up and was rewarded by a kiss of movie 
close-up length. To my question: “Are 
you a boy or girl?” the kisser answered 
coyly, “I am Liola,” which of course 
could be either Alexis or Elizabeth. 
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While this was going on the rest of the 
merry company had gathered around us 
and it all became a big party with my- 
self playing horsie on all fours and the 
entire contingent going through various 
equestrian feats on my back. 

Frankly, seldom have I seen such con- 
fidence in strangers and such spontaneous 
gaiety even in children in their own liome. 
And no wonder it was so, because the 
pedagogues of the kindergarten as well 
as the trade union which runs it and 
the workers who voluntarily contribute 
their efforts toward making it com- 
fortable and attractive, appear to have 
done their best with admittedly limited 
means to make the children very happy. 
Two weeks have passed since my visit 
but I still catch myself smiling when I 
think of that afternoon tea in the “three 
to five” age group. About thirty “people” 
sat down at tiny lacquered tables. They 
took out their little napkins from indi- 
vidual closets marked with each kid’s 
individual “coat of arms,” pictures of 
animals, flowers, mushrooms, etc. Then 
when all were seated the ladies and 


‘gentlemen in waiting for the day served 


the whole company. Lips were pursed 


and tongues stuck out with effort, but 
the crockery arrived at the table all in 
one piece. Then they all had milk with 
berries and bread. 

After tea we all went to the play- 
ground which looked like a_ botanical 
garden with little round tables under 
parasols decorated like huge toad stools. 
Everything in that pretty garden had 
been made by the workers of certain 
shops in their spare time. 

All the children of the factory workers 
can be accommodated in this kinder- 
garten. The monthly charge is small, 
especially when one considers that the 
children get all their meals there. The 
system of rebates and complete exemp- 
tion from payment obtains for those who 
get low pay, have many children or are 
veterans or invalids of the war. 

I will conclude this report by simply 
saying that it is gratifying to see what 
care and love the future principal recipi- 
ents of the bounties of the coming Five- 
Year Plans are receiving, how they are 
being prepared for the honorable task 
of rightly and justly enjoying them and 
of multiplying them for generations that 
are to follow. And this goes for kinder- 
gartens, camps, schools and all other 
places where Soviet children are molded 
into men and women. There will be no 
“lost generation” in the Soviet Union. 


NEEDED: A PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT 
(Continued from page 11) 


stick” metheds of the State Depart- 
ment. Nothing less can help to 
counteract the press and purge the air. 
Nothing less can help the spread of 
genuine information, the  give-and- 
take of honest discussion, the steady 
increase of cultural, professional and 
student interchange. Nothing less can 
bring out the true meaning of the 
principle of great power unity which is 
the very heart of the United Nations 
Charter, making our country a trusted 
partner in a mutual compact instead 
of the brandisher of a deadly new 
weapon at a recent ally. 

There are those who fear increased 
contact between the United States and 
the Soviet Union within the U.N. 
framework. Suclt a fear is not worthy 
of a proud and confident America. To 
my way of thinking, the grounds for 
such a fear are far less substantial than 
those grounds for fear which are the 
consequences of no contact between 
us at all. The moment people assume 
that we are living in a divided world 
and never the ’twain shall meet (save 
on the battlefield), they lay the ground 
for screening out of our American life 
all those who advocate friendship to- 
wards the USSR. In my experience 


that usually means the advocates of 
better race relations, more adequate 
medical care, better housing, some 
measure of scientific planning, full em- 
ployment and an: adequate living wage, 
a strong trade union movement, and 
the use of nuclear fission to achieve a 
higher standard of living for every one. 
Eliminate such people and you elimi- 
nate the most hopeful elements in 
American life. If, for fear of possible 
Soviet “influence,” you purge the press, 
you purge the pulpit, you restrict pub- 
lic discussion, you screen government 
personnel, with what do you end up 
but a clerico-fascist system in a palat- 
able American disguise? For the spirit 
of fascism is fear. Its essence is that 
privileged groups for fear of preju- 
dicial change assume the reins of gov- 
ernment. To save themselves they do 
not hesitate to truncate civil liberties. 
They would rather launch a war than 
face a threat to their position. 

That is why the fight for sane rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union within the 
chartered framework of the United 
Nations is the fight for a sane. Amer- 
ica, evolving, progressive, democratic. 
Needed: a people’s movement for such 
friendship. 
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17 Letters from USSR 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I thought you would be interested in the 
success of a favor which you did for me 
a short time ago. 

If you will recall | wrote and asked if 
you could find a Russian teen-ager for me 
to correspond with. You gave me the ad- 
dress of a school in Moscow and told me to 
say it was for a seventeen-year-old girl. 
This I did. 

Somehow my letter was printed in a 
Moscow magazine, Smiena. Since then I 
have received seventeen letters! And such 
interesting ones too! I had some difficulty 
in finding a person to translate them but it 
was certainly worth it. 

Obviously I cannot answer all of these 
letters myself, so I am distributing many of 
them to friends who are interested. Some 
of my friends, who labored under the im- 
pression (like so many other Americans) 
that the Russians were all illiterate peas- 
ants, have had a change of mind sifice 
reading these fascinating letters. 

I wish to thank you personally for help- 
ing me fulfill a long-time desire, and also 
for helping to spread better understanding 
between Russia and the United States, 
small though it may be. 

Sally Tureman 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Stop This Incitement to War! 


To SovieT Russia TopDAy: 

We have great admiration for the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union, and earnestly hope 
that there may very soon be a true under- 
standing between them and the people of 
this continent. [t is almost heartbreaking 
to hear so many of the radio commentators 
speak so unjustly and disparagingly of the 
Russians. I fully believe in their, the Rus- 
sian people’s, sincerity and good faith. 

We listened in to Rex Miller’s broadcast, 
sponsored by the S & W Ford Co. at 9:15 
p.m. EST one evening recently and it 
was really terrible. It is not only the 
definite statements he makes which one 
cannot believe to be true in many cases, 
but the implications which cause so much 
harm, as there are so many people who 
are more or less ignorant regarding the 
truth about Russia who accept what he 
says as the truth. Is there not something 
which can be done to stop this incitement 


to war? 
Mrs. G. S. Mayer 
Port Clements, B. C. 


Not Imperialism 


To SovieT Russia TopDay: 

It is part of the present anti-Soviet cam- 
paign in this country to impute imperial- 
istic aims to the USSR. The facts do not 
sustain this charge. 

An empire consists of a power nucleus 
surrounded by economic and° political de- 
pendencies. The imperial nucleus draws 
profit from the exploitation of the depen- 
dencies. Is the Soviet Union building an em- 
pire? The question can be answered by a 
comparison with the early history of our 
own country. 

The United States of America began 
with thirteen units along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. In the course of a century it 
expanded across the continent and in- 
creased its member units from thirteen to 
forty-eight. Was this imperialism? 
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readers, and this means criticism 
as well as praise. Write to us and 
tell us what you think of our mag-. 
azine, what you would like us to 
. publish, what articles please—or dis- 
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If the thirteen original States had sub- 
ordinated the newly acquired territory to 
their interests, the term could be correctly 
applied. But since the new units were ad- 
mitted to the Union on a basis of equality 
with the original thirteen, the procedure 
must be designated as expansion. Certainly 
it was not imperialistic. 

Thus far the Soviet Union has followed 
the United States pattern. It has admitted 
newly acquired territory such as the Baltic 
republics on a basis of full legal equality 
with the other units in the USSR. Unlike 


British policy in India, which aims to hold: 





the culture level down to agricultural pro- 
duction, the Soviet policy in added terri- 
tory has been to industrialize and raise the 
culture level as rapidly as possible. 

So long as this procedure is followed, 
the process must be described as expansion, 
not imperialism. The two terms have es- 
sentially different meanings. 

Scott Nearing 
Jamaica, Vt. 


Hopes We Expand 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Your magazine answers the many 
questions in the minds of the Amer- 
ican public. Those who control the press 
only drive the public mind into confusion 
and disruption to agitate another mass 
slaughter worse than thé one we all have 
been through. I sincerely hope that your 
magazine will be able to expand. 

Paul H. Lindberg 
San Diego, Calif. 


BULLITT’S ATOMIC CRUSADE 


(Continued from page 14) 


Wherever Bullitt goes he seems to 
leave behind him a trail of anti-Soviet 
hysteria, I crossed Bullitt’s tracks sev- 
eral times in Europe during the first 
winter after the war. A woman in 
Claridges in London, who called him 
“Bill” and nominated him for the 
White House after two Cointreaus and 
a Cognac, assured me that he had 
become deeply religious during his visit 
to Rome, and that he now regarded 
the Vatican as the chief bulwark against 
Bolshevism and the inspiration of 
Western Democratic leadership. In the 
Maurice bar in Paris another of Bul- 
litt’s friends, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
from the American zone in Germany, 
informed me: 

“Bullitt knows the score. We’ve got 
to get tough with Russia now.” 

The colonel talked more in this 
energetic strain, continuing to praise 
Bullitt and to preach war on Russia. 
When I asked him if he really thought 
that Bullitt could convince the Amer- 
ican people a war against Soviet Russia 
was necessary or desirable, Bullitt’s 
military disciple scowled impatiently: 

“Oh, you’re talking about something 
else again,” he said. “You're talking 
about a democratic war, like the one 
we just fought against Hitler. We had 


to sell that to the people as a good ~ 


thing because we needed to recruit a 
mass army. We don’t need that now. 
We’ve got our officer corp’, and we’ve 
got the atom bomb. We’ve got bases in 


Europe, Asia and Alaska. We've got 
our B-29s and bigger and better stuff 
in production. We don’t need the 
masses for atomic war. All we need is 
enough vocal public opinion to pressure 
Congress and let us go ahead. The 
whole thing will be over, and every 
major industrial center in Russia will 
be wiped out of existence, before the 
majority have time to decide whether 
they like it or not. And. anyhow,” he 
concluded triumphantly, “once Amer- 
ican boys are in it, the folks back 
home will have to back us up, won’t 
they?” 

Military and diplomatic fascists, 
masking their aggressions under anti- 
Bolshevist “patriotism,” brought Eur- 
ope to ruins. They are no less dangerous 
to America. William Bullitt and his 
friends remind me of the story going 
the rounds in Europe about the little 
boy who is asked what he wants to be 
when he grows up. “I want to be 
alive,” says the little boy. Those who 
feel the same as the little boy might do 
well to remember, through all this 
anti-Soviet shouting, that it was the 
United States and not the Soviet 
Union which refused to stop the secret 
manufacture of atomic bombs, and it 
is in the United States and not in the 
Soviet Union that men write books ad- 
vocating the use of these bombs in a 
new world war. When Bullitts start 
shooting, it’s time for peaceful people 
to look to their democratic defenses. 
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ROSTOV SCHOOLS RISE FROM THE ASHES 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing the same for both, lays stress on 
’ technical and scientific knowledge, and 
the girls and boys are together in the 
vast range of “circles” and extra-curric- 
ular activities everywhere provided 
which cover every kind of special 
interest. “Thus they are together in a 
dramatic circle, directed by actors and 
actresses from the Rostov theaters, who 
give their time freely; they have ball- 
room dancing, folk dancing, ballet, 
with specialists from the local theaters 
teaching them. They also have circles 
in geography, literature, mathematics, 
chemistry, photography, and so on. 

Visiting a number of classes | had an 
opportunity to observe how thorough 
and well-rounded their system of teach- 
ing is. In a fourth-grade class in litera- 
ture they were studying the life and 
works of Krylov, beloved Russian fable 
writer. A pretty dark-haired little 
eleven-year-old, Svietlana Laktionova, 
was giving a report which she and a 
group of her classmates had worked 
up. Completely self-possessed, she stood 
before a little table, on which were laid 
out her notes and references, and 
presented a thorough discussion of Kry- 
lov’s life and writing and the period 
in which he worked, speaking with the 
intonations of an experienced lecturer, 
with natural gestures, every so often 
picking up a book with a marked pas- 
sage to illustrate a point. When it came 
to giving examples of Krylov’s work, 
she called upon various of her class- 
mates who had collaborated with her 
in preparing the report to come for- 
ward and recite certain of the fables. 
Her teacher told me afterward that 
while Svietlana was unusually pre- 
cocious, and perhaps a little too adult 
for her age, nevertheless most of the 
other girls did not lag far behind her. 

In the mathematics classroom we 
met a wonderful old teacher: who had 
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recently celebrated her 79th birthday. 
She had retired before the war, but 
started teaching again during the war 
when the need was great, and told me 
she expects now to keep on teaching 
till the day she dies. She wore the 
Order of Lenin. A frail, bent little 
woman, she spoke with a booming voice. 

‘We have much to learn from your 
country,” she told me. ‘We would 
like to have more contacts with Amer- 
ican teachers—will you tell them that?” 

Rostov Boys School No. 39 was 
housed in a wrecked building only 
partially restored, which they had to 
share with the Rostov Regional De- 
partment of Education. They were 
terribly overcrowded, too, but were 
carrying on their work with the same 
enthusiasm and zeal I found every- 
where. The director, Alexander Vas- 
silevich Galilov referred constantly to 
their difficulties as a result of German 
barbarism. Their large library had 
been demolished, and one small cup- 
buard of carefully cherished books were 
all they now had. 

I visited the sixth class, which was 
in the midst of an English lesson. 
Their teacher was a_golden-haired, 


vouthful-looking girl who they told me 


had just finished at the Moscow For- 
eign Language Institute when the war 
came. She had enlisted in the Red 
Army, had been in the front lines, and 
had not flinched under enemy fire. But 
now she was blushing and trembling 
with embarrassment at the presence of 
a guest from abroad. She taught rather 
stiffly at first, accordingly, but grew 
more at ease toward the end of the 
lesson. 

It was clear that she was a good 
teacher from the results. The boys 
could all write well, forming their 
letters with painful care, knew the 
names of all the objects around them, 
and could speak in simple sentences. 
“Comrade Davidov,” the star pupil, a 
pale faced lad with a flaming red 
Pioneer tie, tried to help the others 
when they stumbled, forming the words 
with his mouth. But when he himself 
was called on, the poor kid himself was 
too fussed to do well. He was terribly 
chagrined not to give a good account 
of himself before the American visitor, 
and his white face turned crimson. At 
the end, he spoke for the class, asking 
me to take their greetings back to the 
children of America and their gratitude 
for the help the Americans sent. They 


asked me whether it would be possible 
to arrange to correspond with children 
in the same class in an American 
school ‘‘so we can know our Allies 
better.” 

The ravages of the war were very 
apparent in this classroom. Some of 
the children had been crippled by 
bombs. They were all different sizes 
and ages, too, since many of them had 
been deprived of their schooling under 
German occupation. 

Outside in the recreation hall classes 
were changing and there was a terrific 
uproar. The director told me _ they 
always had ten minutes recreation time 
between classes and I asked how it was 
usually spent. In the girls’ school there 
was dancing, or the girls walked 
around arm in arm talking and gig- 
gling. But here it was different. 

“Sometimes they start singing or 
playing games,” the director told me. 
“But usually they just make noise. We 
never stop them ugless they get too 
wild. It’s good relaxation for them, 
and makes for better discipline in the 
classroom afterwards.” 

As soon as the boys were aware an 
American was in their midst they all 
made a rush at me. A hundred or so 
pressed around me from all sides asking 
questions about America, fighting with 
each other to get closer to me. I loved 
it, but was somewhat relieved when the 
ringing of the bell gave me a chance 
to breathe again. Here, as in all the 
schools I visited, I ‘noted the remark- 
able thing they have achieved, a com- 
plete freedom-within-discipline. The 
children are remarkably orderly and 
well behaved. They are obedient, cour- 
teous, respectful. And at the same time, 
the most spontanous, natural, unselfcon- 
scious children I have ever seen. The 
embarrassment in the English class was 
unusual, but understandable, because it 
was my language they were trying to 
speak. I felt the same way when I 
stumbled over their language! 
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ON SOVIET MEDICINE 


(Continued from page 13) 


same attention paid to preanaesthetic 
medication as in our clinics. All cases 
received one or more blood transfusions 
after operation but nowhere did I see 
any intravenous therapy such as is used 
so widely here. Patients are kept in bed 
ten days after operation and, where 
feeding by mouth is contraindicated, 
receive rectal nourishment and not in- 
travenous. In talking with various 
surgeons I could not find that pulmo- 
nary complications play an important 
role. 

Dr. Yudin started in 1930 to get 
blood for his blood bank not only from 
volunteers but also from cadavers. 
Every sudden death in Moscow is 
brought at once to his hospital and if 
the probable cause of death is cardiac, 
the blood is removed under aseptic 
conditions and if the later autopsy and 
blood studies show no disease, the blood 
is used. In the ten years between 1935 
and 1945 there were 3,464 apparently 
suitable cases which reached the hospital 
within two and one-half hours after 
death. Thirteen per cent had to be 
discarded but the remaining 3,014 sup- 
plied 6,092 litres for use. : 

There are an unusually large number 
of. cases of oesophageal stricture in 
Russia. These occur in two groups: 
children, and members of the mainte- 
nance corps of automobiles, trucks, 
tanks or radios, where acid is part’of 
the material used. For such cases, Dr. 
Yudin has devised an operation trans- 
planting a section of intestine under 
the skin of the chest and hitching it to 
the oesophagus in the neck. He has 
himself done over two hundred of these 
cases and taught the technique to 
others. I saw him do such a case. In 
the wards I saw dozens of these cases 
in all stages of healing. The children 
especially were eager to show me how 
well they could swallow and it was 
a curious sight to watch a bolus of 
food wandering down under the skin 
of the chest wall. One man operated 
on over a year ago came to the hospital 
for another minor ailment and was 
brought in to talk to me. He was 
working every day in a government 
position. He said that of course he 
didn’t like the new arrangement as 
well as a normal oesophagus byt said 
it was better than the gastrostomy with 
which he had been living before. He 


said that he had regained his normal . 


weight and was doing full-time work. 
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Dr. Yudin, acknowledged through- 
out the world as one of the great 
surgeons of today, is an Honorary 
Member of the American College of 
Surgeons, I believe only the second 
Russian ever to be accorded that honor. 

From Moscow we flew to Minsk 
and there visited a 600-bed hospital 
doing all types of surgery, two orphan- 
ages and a summer camp. From Minsk 
we went to Leningrad and there visited 
the Pediatric Medical Institute and the 
Central Traumatological Institute. 
The latter is under the direction of 
Dr. Fedor I. Mashansky, who also is 
director ef the City Department of 
Health. He is himself a neuro-surgeon 
of great ability, completely up to date 
in the literature and work of his own 
specialty. I saw a. good deal’ of him 
during the three days that we were 
there and developed a great admiration 
for his ability and for his personal 
charm; also for what I learned from 
others of his remarkable work in the 
medical part of the defense of Lenin- 
grad. ; 

Both of these institutions have to 
do with medical training as well as 
the handling of patients. It was vaca- 
tion time for the medical schools so 
I did not have an opportunity to see 
any medical students. 

After this description of the op- 
portunities I had to see the medical 
work and to talk with the leaders in 
the profession, I can make the follow- 
ing comments: The failings come large- 
ly on the material side as might be 
expected after the enormous losses oc- 
casioned by the war; the buildings 
are not sufficiently up to date. The 
equipment is inadequate—it is enough 
to enable them to do good work but 
not what they should have. The light- 
ing in the operating rooms should be 
improved. I saw instances where its 


lack was a marked handicap to the: 


surgeon. There is not enough penicil- 
lin. There is a complete lack of 
screening, which makes the presence of 
flies and other insects a menace to the 
patients. All these things are material 
defects which can and presumably will 
be quickly remedied. 

In certain lines of treatment they 
were using methods we think we have 
improved on. Burns are being treated 
locally with tannic acid and silver 
nitrates. Cancer of the cervix is being 
treated with operation and then radi- 








ation. They have never departed from 
this method, while we have left it and 
are now coming back to it. They do 
not use intravenous therapy, while we 
use it extensively and place great de- 


pendence on it. Nevertheless, where 
I asked for statistics of operations, 
they compared favorably with ours— 
often not quite as good, occasionally 
a little better. 

But when I leave the material side 
and speak of the professional personnel, 
I- have only admiration and praise. All 
physicians are state employees. They 
have ta practice for the first three 
vears after graduation wherever they 
are placed by the government, which 
usually gives them the choice of one 
of several places. After that, they are 
free to locate where they desire. They 
are allowed to have private patients 
if anyone wants to consult them in such 
a capacity; how extensive such prac- 
tice is I could not determine. But 
nowhere did I get the feeling of any 
restriction on the part of the physician 
because of his relation to the state. 

There are three things that stand 
out as I review my impression of Rus- 
sian medicine: 


First, their ability for organization 
as shown by the absence of any great 
epidemics in the badly devastated areas 
after liberation. 

Second, their care of children. 

And, third, the excellence of the 
surgery. 

I asked how they had avoided 
epidemics and they explained the dr- 
ganization which had worked so well. 
When the Germans had been driven 
out of a city, and the engineers with 
the mine detectors had cleared the 
way, the medical men took charge. 
The water supply, of course, was al- 
ways under suspicion. I was told it 
was often deliberately contaminated 
and even infected by the retreating 
Germans. All systems of sanitation 
were destroyed. The medical corps 
inspected and corrected, as rapidly as 
possible, all sources of drinking water. 
They arranged for proper sanitation, 
and as soon as the civilian population 
began to come in they were checked 
carefully to be sure that‘no disease 
was brought in with them. They con- 
tinued to check as often as was neces- 
sary and laid down the rules for the 
boiling of water, the handling of food 
and all sanitation. If any individual 
showed the slightest suspicion of disease 
at any time he or she was segregated 
until it was certain that there was no 
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danger. The result has been a complete 
freedom from any serious epidemic. | 
found the same organization in the 
handling of the workers in a large 
candy factory. Each worker had to have 
a complete physical examination once a 
week, a daily shower and a manicure, 
a daily medical inspection of hands, 
a blood test every six months, ana a 
careful check of excreta, to be sure 
that there was no infection of any kind 
present. 

Second, their care of the children 
I am sure.equals and I think may sur- 
pass that of any country in the world. 
One-third of the population of Russia 
today is made up of children. They 
are the future of their country and, as 
such, are given special care. Because 
of the enormous number of war cas- 
ualties there are many war orphans 
—65,000 in Minsk alone. The gov- 
ernment encourages adoption into fam- 
ilies as it feels that under those con- 
ditions a child gets the best opportunity 
for a normal development, but there 
are still many who have to be cared 
for in state institutions. Each child, 
however, whether at home or in an 
institution is considered the responsi- 
bility of the State and the moment he 
or she is born, a record is started which 
is kept in the hospital center of his 
district. 

Three medical attendants are as- 
signed to each subdivision and the child 
is cared for not only in sickness, but in 
health. He receives the protective in- 
oculations when they are due. His 
parents are guided in his feeding, in 
his schooling, in his exercises. He is 
sent to summer camps. In shert, he 
gets the best that the Government 
and the medical profession can pro- 
vide. During the first three years of 
life, children are the direct concern 
of the Ministry of Health. Between 
three and fourteen, they are under the 
care of the Ministry of Education. If 
they move from one district to another, 
the record follows and after fourteen, 
it is transferred to the proper adult 
office. In this country we have not yet 
reached the stage where we are giving 
adequate study to normal development, 
but in the USSR it is taken as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The third thing which interested 
me, of course, was the surgery, and 
of that I have already spoken in con- 
siderable detail. Naturally I can only 
speak of what I saw, but what I saw 
would equal anything we have in this 
country. 

As a final sum-up, what impression 
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have I brought home of Russia and the 
Russian people? Everywhere a, proud 
people who are conscious of their 
strength and what they have accom- 
plished in the past, and equally sure 
of what they can do in building up 
their country in the future. The re- 
frain was always and everywhere the 
same—a desire for peace and an op- 
portunity to develop their own way of 
life. Nor did I anywhere get the feeling 


‘that they wanted in any way to inter- 


fere with or change anyone else’s way 
of life. They have great admiration for 
America and its productive ability but 
think they can equal or even surpass it 
if given time. 


One of our members, Mr. Levine,. 


fad perhaps a little more chance than 
the rest of us to talk with individuals 
and used a phrase which appealed to 
us and which I should like to use in 
closing: 

“We saw a people who in spite of 
losses greater than all the other Allies 
combined, remembering their dead, 
facing the destruction of their cities 
and homes, cheerfully doing without 
many of the necessities of life, were 
nevertheless working steadfastly to- 
ward their goal, and ‘smiling into the 


>») 


future’. 


THE WOO0OD-RANKIN 
COMMITTEE MUST GO! 


(Continued from page 15) 


Activities. This resolution, which au- 
thorizes the Committee to investigate 
“subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda” is so vague and ambiguous that 
it functions as a many-colored cloak 
for- encroachments on the fundamental 
rights of American citizens. No one 
knows what the words “subversive” 
and “un-American” mean; or rather 
everyone assigns to these words his 
own meaning. The Wood-Rankin 
Committee flings around these terms in 
the most careless and unscrupulous 
manner, using them to cover a multi- 
tude of alleged sins ranging from 
agitating for democracy in the United 
States to opposing John E. Rankin & 
Co. for re-election to Congress. 

Since the House Committee calls 
“un-American” any group or individual 
it does not happen to like and then 
claims the right to investigate such a 
group or individual as “un-American,” 
it‘in effect assumes the power to in- 
vestigate at will any group or individ- 
ual whatsoever in the entire United 
States. No committee of the House 


or Senate possesses or can possess such 
extraordinary and all-inclusive power, 
Congressional committees do have the 
right to investigate a certain specified 
field—such as railroads, banking, cam- 


-paign expenditures and so on. But 


actually there is no specified field for 
the Wood-Rankin Committee; and so 
it usurps any field that it chooses. In 
response to a recent inquiry by Rep- 
resentative Doyle of California, Ernie 
Adamson, Chief Counsel of the Com- 
mittee, wrote back that the Committee 
has adopted no definition of subversive 
and un-American activities. Thus the 
Committee itself admits that it does 
not know where its proper scope be- 
gins or ends. 

In opposing, then, the actions of the 
Un-American Committee, we of the 
National Council are in no sense op- 
posing the general investigatory power 
of Congress. This power, exercised 
within due limits, is a significant and 
rightful one. What we oppose is that 
power run wild and its illegal use to 
set up unconstitutional controls over 
the American people. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I would come to 
the defense of any individual or group, 
regardless of political viewpoint, in- 
volved with a congressional committee 
which was clearly exceeding its au- 
thority and violating the Bill of Rights. 

The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee is supposed to be an investigatory 
body with the final purpose of rec- 
ommending “remedial legislation” to 
Congress. In reality its first, final and 
only purpose is to smear and to intimi- 
date. From the start the Committee 
has used this tactic against the National 
Council, though hardly with outstand- 
ing success. When I testified before 
the Committee, its members spent nine- 
tenths of the time trying to trap me 
into some careless formulation con- 
cerning American-Soviet relations so 
that they could later paint me as a 
terrible Red and revolutionary. Ran- 
kin and his colleagues were simply 
furious when I refused to agree to 
their assumption that the Council fa- 
vored Communism as an economic and 
political system and when I stated in- 
stead that the Council as such took 
no position whatsoever regarding eco- 
nomic and political systems, whether 
Communist or capitalist, Soviet or 
American. 

In bringing my case before the House 
of Representatives on June 26, 1946, 
the members of the Un-American Com- 
mittee were scarcely concerned whether 
I was guilty of contempt and made 
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little effort to prove it. Their primary 
stress was that I am a dangerous rad- 
ical, a backer of so-called Communist 
fronts and a sympathizer with Soviet 
achievements. (The last of these ac- 
cusations I gladly confess is true.) 
The long-winded rantings of my ac- 
cusers fill close to ten pages of the 
Congressional Record. And Parnell 
Thomas, a Republican fanatic on the 
Committee, grew positively apoplectic 
as he brought forth a long, tabulated 
list of my awful crimes over many 
years. There were about eighty sepa- 
rate entries, and six of the crimes con- 
sisted of writing articles for a magazine 
by the name of Soviet Russia Today! 
Representative Lynch of New York 
put it conservatively when he remarked 


during the debate that “we have seen 


an effort made to sway this House by 
passion and prejudice rather than by 
the cold facts of the case.” 

Implicit in these mighty strivings 
to smear me and the National Council 
is the intent to scare all of us who 
work for American-Soviet friendship 
into silence and quiescence. We have 
felt that we are giving the most effec- 
tive possible answer by simply stand- 
ing firm, keeping on with the good 
work and constantly taking the of- 
fensive. In these critical days of inter- 
national tension and a mounting drive 
to have our country spearhead an anti- 
Soviet atomic war, the supporters of 


amity between the USA and the USSR, 
together -with all other sincere seekers 
after international ‘peace, have the 
moral obligation to speak out as never 
before. 
The fight against the Un-American 
Committee is definitely part of the fight 
against World War III. And it merges 


- with the domestic struggle here in the 


United States to resist fascist tendencies 
and to maintain our civil liberties. 
During my many months of first-hand 
contact with the Wood-Rankin gang 
I have become better educated than I 
was regarding these congressional in- 
quisitors. It is my considered con- 
clusion that they represent very well 
the very worst in American political 
life. 

Friends have been asking me about 
the fact that if Mr. Morford and I, 
after appealing to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, are finally found guilty of con- 
tempt, we are liable to a year in jail 
as well as a fine. My response is that 
while there is little likelihood that we, 
or any of the additional twenty de- 
fendants from other organizations cited 
for contempt for the same general rea- 
son, will either be judged guilty or 
sentenced to prison, the campaign to 
decisively defeat the Un-American 
Activities Committee and to re-estab- 
lish the American Constitution in the 
halls of Congress well warrants the 
risk of a jail term. 
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So many hundreds of books and 
magazines to wade through. You sim- 
ply haven't the time. The editors of 


READER’S SCOPE MAGAZINE 


solve your problem for you. And 
READER’S SCOPE is the kind of di- 
gest magazine you will applaud 
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Thousands of Magazines 

Yes, literally thousands upor thousands 
are read by editors of READER'S SCOPE 
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our complex world, help you in your job 
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FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 
Watch and ask for showings of 


the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


RUSSIA ON PARADE 


Spectacular sports display and 
pageant of the 16 Soviet Republics 
photographed for the first time in 
brilliant natural color. 


MOSCOW MUSIC 
HALL 


Lemeshev, Ruslanova, Piatnitsky 
Chorus, Red Army Ensemble in a 
delightful program of Russian 
songs and dances. 


THE TURNING POINT 


Behind-the-scenes story of Stalin- 
grad. Directed by Frederick 
Ermler. 


HELLO, MOSCOW! 


Charming story of young Soviet 
stars. Directed by Sergei Yutke- 
vitch. 


Coming 
TWINS 


A brilliant Soviet satire now break- 


ing all attendance records in 
Moscow. Directed by Konstantin 
Yudin. 

& 


Timely Documentaries 


"U.S.S.R. TODAY" 


ELECTION DAY 

YOUNG MUSICIANS 
REBIRTH OF STALINGRAD 
MAY DAY 1946 


(Also available in 16mm at 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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LITERATURE AND 
READERS IN THE USSR 


(Continued from page 17) 
February the poet Tikhonov, the nov- 


elists Sholokhov, Leonov, Fadeyev and 
many others were unanimously elected 


to the Supreme Soviet. It is generally 


assumed that their literary activity con- 
stitutes a most important service. to 
their countrymen. 

Such a position in society compels 
the writer to develop a strong sense of 
responsibility. The author knows what 
the reader expects of him, and he tries 
to meet these requirements. This does 
not mean that all the books turned 
out by Soviet writers are excellent. As 
everywhere else, we find good and bad 
books in the Soviet Union. But even 
the poor ones are not written for com- 
mercial purpose or to tickle the lower 
instincts of the human animal. The 
cheapest of Soviet writers does not of- 
fer to his readers an escape from real- 
ity. He always tries to be serious and 
to raise “problems.” If his production 
is artistically of inferior quality or even 
“trashy,” it is because he has not got 
the capacity and the force to express 
what he wants to say. I call it “trash 
with the best intentions.” This may 
not be much help from the point of 
view of artistf€ achievement, but the 
fact is very significant: it reveals that 
all writers, great or small, good or 
bad, have the same aim—to make lit- 
erature a serious and essential factor of 
life. 

It is quite obvious that the Soviet 
writer who is aware of his influence 
and of the quick response of his vast 
audience, does not suffer from social 
loneliness and isolation which’ have 
heen and still are the plague of artists 
in Western society. He has no infe- 
riority complex. He is conscious of do- 
ing a meaningful and useful job. He 
is not a bystander but an active par- 
ticipant in the life of his country. ;He 
feels close to his reader because both 
of them have a common ground of 
collective work and identical aspira- 
tions. 

These conditions determine the 
whole trend of Soviet literature. It has, 
of course, its weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings, but its foundations are sound and 


| bear a great promise of future develop- 


ment. Modern Soviet writers, inspired 
by the ideas of social justice and hu- 
manism, truly represent their own 
country which sees in them the best 
exponents of her own ideals. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will . 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from ‘the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 
$1.50 postpaid 
IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader. 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres. 


sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


2) EVERYBODY'S 

RUSSIAN READER 

by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 
$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 

By N. C. Stepanoff 
More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about‘ the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in‘the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section: 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 





NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. 0, Oct, 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Enclosed please find [J check [J bills [] money 
order, to the amount of $ 
for which please send me _ items 
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Open for yourself new SOTTO 
world opportunities with 
another language by /\ 


LINGUAPHONE : 


4% 
The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man. 
and woman. They will be able. 
to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects 
are brightest, the pay highest, 
the work more interesting. 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at ‘home in Peru 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia: 


tHe LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD 


prepares you, in your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world- 
languages, in an amazingly short time. 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN: 
and 23 other languages. 
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You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You.REPEAT what they say . . . you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by ieading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 


"Linguaphone is unique ...it has no equal,” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


,LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me the 
Linguaphone Book. 
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“the most important 


hook of the day” 


There is one book on Russia which I think is the 
most important book of the day. It is required 
reading for every American and British statesman, 


and for that matter required reading for every citi- 
zen of both countries. The title of the book is 
The Great Conspiracy Against Russia. 





Senator Claude Pepper 


I hope that every American will read this book. It is a very 
valuable contribution as the background for an under- 
standing of one of the most serious situations which prob- 
ably has ever confronted us, namely, the preservation of 
good relations with the Soviet Union. 

Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 


A strange and frightening story, backed up with a vast 
array of documented evidence, of intrigue, sabotage and 
terror. . . . Sayers and Kahn name names and spare nobody, 
from ex-Prime Minister Churchill and ex-President Hoover 
down. Newsweek 


The excitement of this narrative should not overshadow its 
serious contribution to a better understanding of the obsta- 
cles that still stand in the way of full confidence between 
Russia and the United States. New York Herald Tribune 
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You can have this exciting, documented history of 
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for $2.00 for one year’s subscription to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY and a copy of The Great Con- 
spiracy Against Russia by Michael Sayers and 


Albert E. Kahn. political intrigue plus one year’s subscription to 


C] Renewal SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for only $2.00, Get the 


habit and read America’s only authoritative monthly 


magazine exclusively devoted to news and com- 


ment about the Soviet Union. Fill out the. coupon 
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